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Notes of the Week 


‘HE problem of Irish affairs has shadowed 
the Whitsuntide recess. As long as 
English Ministers continue to negotiate 

with Southern Irishmen, that problem will continue to 
darken our horizon. The search for formule, 
the groping for phrases, are as sickening as 
the dull routine of murder, arson, and robbery. For 
Heaven’s sake let us leave these men to their wretched 
work and think for a change on our own affairs! Not 
an English life, not an English shilling, not an hour 
of English time is well expended on these people. Our 
troops must defend Ulster, and not one of them be 
left the other side of the border. For the rest let us 
recognize that the Irish will do what they want, and 
no palavering wil! alter the position. : 


Last week we again drew attention to the United 
States Merchant Marine Bill, and emphasized the fact 
that as its passing would most injuriously affect British 
interests it had to be taken very seriously in this country. 
There can be no doubt that President Harding is deter- 


‘mined that the Bill shall be accepted by Congress, and 


as soon as possible. This measure was one of the 
things he promised during his electoral campaign, and 
he takes the view that he is in honour bound to fulfil 
this promise. At a conference held a few days ago he 
told the leaders of his party in the House of Representa- 
tives that Congress must not be permitted to adjourn 
before deciding in favour of this Bill for subsidizing 
American shipping. It will not do therefore for Britain 
to regard this matter lightly ; on the contrary, it is full 
of menace. This menace must be met. Definite re- 
taliatory steps should be considered without delay, for 
any other policy will be fatal. Other countries inter-- 
ested in shipping are not blind to the danger. Japan, 
for instance, has resolved on introducing a system of 


loans at low interest, or without interest, for her 
merchant marine in order to meet American competition. 
What is our Government doing about it? We should 
very much like to know what Lord Balfour, the great 
friend of America, thinks of this shipping subsidy Bill. 


M. Poincaré is coming to London in a few days, and 
though it is not the ostensible object of his visit, he is 
to see Mr. Lloyd George and discuss the Anglo-French 
Pact, which is again being considered. It may be re- 
called that when the Entente was formed years ago 
there was a general clarification of the political position 
as between Britain and France by an agreement on all 
points then in dispute. We should be glad to think 
that this is the course to be pursued now, more especially 
with regard to the Near East, where nothing whatever 
has yet been done to bring about a settlement. The 
American Government has intimated that it is prepared 
to join Britain, France, and Italy in an investigation of 
the atrocities in Anatolia; yet this by no means advances 
matters, for an impartial inquiry is likely to be resented 
equally by Turks and Greeks, and delay the making of 
peace. Britain, France, and Italy should join in impos- 
ing peace, and in this connexion a statement made by 
M. Poincaré last week in the French Chamber has a 
particular importance. He admitted that it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile the Angora Pact between France and 
the Kemalists with the Pact of London, 1915, by which 
the Allies undertook not to make a separate peace with 
any of their enemies. It is to be hoped that this is 
significant of a change in the French point of view. If 
it is, it will make all the difference. 


Britain and the Empire have in China large interests 
which, with stable conditions in that country, are capable 
of vast expansion. What is going on there is well 
worth noting. Some of our contemporaries seem to be 
of the opinion that the situation in China has grown 
appreciably worse by reason of the resignation of Presi- 
dent Hsu and the Peking Cabinet. This is not our 
view. Though a most accomplished scholar, Hsu was 
little more than a cypher politically, and he has had to 
go in accordance with General Wu's plans for the uni- 
fication of China. For the same reason President Sun 
Yat-sen of Canton will share a like fate; his power 
dwindles daily, and his fall is not likely to be long 
delayed. Chang has been driven into Manchuria, and 
for the moment at any rate is negligible. With the 
way thus cleared, Wu has a great opportunity. So far 
he has done very well in his efforts for the consolidation 
of China. Already he wields far wider influence and 
authority than did any of his rivals, and so long as he 
controls his army, as he is controlling it, his power may 
be expected to increase till it covers the whole country. 
His idea was to hold the ring while the Chinese people 
determined the form of government they wanted. And 
he is holding the ring. This is the situation, and it is 
not a bad one. There are hopes for China. 


Work is being sporadically resumed in the engineer- 
ing trade—but with a faint heart. The tonic supplied 
by Mr. Brownlie’s speech may give the men the neces- 
sary courage, but not the necessary goodwill. _The 
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dispute has now reached the stage when a settlement, 
if it can be so called, will be concluded because the 
workmen’s funds are depleted. Thus, although there 
may be nothing left to cavil at in the final arrange- 
ment, there is left behind the idea of a peace imposed 
instead of a peace voluntarily consummated. Nor is 
the position ameliorated by the prospect of a further 
discussion about wages. Still, the men will have to 
accept the inevitable. Had Sir Allan Smith had the 
good sense to raise this issue at the outset his men 
would now be as peacefully at work as those who had 
to deal with Sir Charles Sanders, the enlightened 
secretary of the Shipbuilders’ Federation. 


Lord Inchcape has been delivering a series of 
speeches, and we find ourselves in agreement with his 
well-informed and practical criticisms of the activities 
of the Government. Speaking at the Dundee Chamber 
of Commerce he affirmed that ‘‘ the proper and only 
functions of a Government were to maintain law and 
order within the country, to provide adequate defence, 
to exercise most rigid economy, to tax all sections of 
the community fairly, to encourage thrift, to avoid 
interfering in labour disputes, and to leave the trade 
of the country severely alone.’’ Lord Inchcape’s ser- 
vices in the realm of national finance have been invalu- 
able, and we venture to claim that his contribution 
to political philosophy enclosed in the phrases which 
we have quoted is of equal importance. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it will not have quite the same 
effect on the Ministry. 


The Saturpay REvieEw has frequently commented on 
the menace of Communist intrigue in this country and 
throughout the Empire, and we make no apology for 
again calling attention to the subject. The British 
public can never see a thing until it is straight in front 
of their noses; and while the Communist machine con- 
tinues to grind out its propaganda underground people 
will refuse to believe in the reality of the danger. The 
Communist organization, which is growing rapidly in 
numbers and therefore in power, goes to work with 
great cunning. It has appreciated the vital importance 
to its purposes of the coming generation, and it is 
accordingly proceeding to instil into the minds of 
working-class children anti-social economic doctrines. 
These children are actually taught to renounce trades- 
unionism as a half-measure, to learn a ‘‘ real live red-hot 
revolutionary speech to take about ten minutes,” to 
despise patriotism, and ‘‘ to wage the class war.” They 
are also taught a ruthless atheism. Such seed, sown in 
the receptive soil of young minds, is bound to take root, 
and must in due course bring forth a rank and poisonous 
growth that will spread over the country and paralyse it. 


Some comments that we made in these columns on 
the formation of the Parliamentary branch of the 
British Legion have reached the proper quarter. Lord 
Haig at the first annual conference of the British 
Legion on July 4 referred to what we said, in these 
words : 


When a branch of the Legion was formed at the House of 
Commons a weekly newspaper expressed the fear that the 
influence of the Legion in the constituencies would be con- 
siderable and the hope that the sense of proportion of the 
British people would prevent the Legion from becoming ‘‘ a 
source of corruption in our politics.” [Laughter.] Even 
some of their old comrades seem to be affected by this fear of 
the introduction of politics. 


We are by no means reassured by the gallant Field- 
Marshal’s disclaimer. Unless we are gravely mis- 


informed, it is the case that branches are already cir- 
culating questionnaires to candidates for election to 
Parliament, inviting their support for the particular 
programme which the British Legion has formulated. 


Is it not also a part of their proposals to defeat the 
alleged ‘‘ intention” of the Government to reduce 
pensions? (Incidentally, the Government has denied 
any intention of reducing pensions otherwise than to 
the extent that the warrants provide for in certain con. 
tingencies.) Surely the campaign of ex-service men to 
defeat any supposed object of the Government is as 
much political action as a similar campaign on behalf 
of the liquor trade or the suffragettes. The only dif. 
ference is that the ex-service men form an overwhelm. 
ing electoral force, and the political dangers are 
obvious. 


The Royal Assent has been given to Mr. Amery’s 
Bill for furthering settlement in the Overseas 
Dominions. The Secretary of State is now empowered 
to embark on schemes for facilitating migration to 
and settlement in any part of His Majesty’s Domi- 
nions. For this purpose a million and a half pounds is 
allowed to be spent in the current financial year, and 
in subsequent years the sum will be raised to three 
millions. These amounts are not to represent more 
than half the expenses of the schemes. Everything 
depends on the manner in which the Act is worked. It 
will be futile unless a type of emigrant acceptable by 
the Colonies concerned is selected. All the English- 
speaking colonies are in need of population. We on 
our side are congested. On the face of it, therefore, 
everything would appear to be plain sailing. But it is 
of no use to disguise the fact that the type of emigrant 
who generally takes advantage of benevolent assist- 
ance, whether by charitable societies or by the State, is 
not the type of person who commends himself to the 
Colonies. Wise administration alone can render the 
Act serviceable. So long as Mr. Amery remains in 
office—presuming, of course, that he will continue, 
despite the Admiralty post which he holds, to have a 
say in these questions—a competent selection will 
doubtless be made. Moreover, Mr. Churchill, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, can be relied on 
to supervise the new Act in a far-seeing and Imperial 
spirit. 


Some months ago we announced that Sir George 
Younger would not seek re-election. Our announce- 
ment is confirmed by the choice of Major Sir John 
Baird as the prospective Unionist candidate for the 
Ayr Burghs in Sir George’s place. Sir George 
Younger, who has always served his party in the most 
commendable manner, will nevertheless be remem- 
bered chiefly for having retreated at the very moment 
when he had Mr. Lloyd George at his feet. But he let 
the opportunity slip. The Conservatives came to the 
conclusion that their advantage lay in making the 
coalition Conservative. As this did not clash with the 
Prime Minister’s desire for continuance in office, he 
easily accommodated himself to the new position. His 
enemies will never have quite the same chance again. 
The Prime Minister, at any rate, does. not have to 
learn the same lesson twice. 


The Old Vic has received from private sources the 
sum of £30,000 which it needed to save it from ex- 
tinction. We are glad for the sake of the Old Vic 
and the community which it so intelligently serves and 
enlightens. But we are glad for another reason. The 
spirit of private benevolence, which is far less remark- 
able to-day than it was in the Middle Ages, continues 
fitfully to survive. When one realizes that the ancient 
Universities, that the best Schools and the most use- 
ful charitable institutions owe their origin and their 
continued maintenance to endowments established cen- 
turies ago, one must be impressed by the decline of 
generous public spirit. Had that spirit been emulated 
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in the present century, there would have been no neces- 
sity for the assumption by the State of activities and 
expenditure which were in the past, and would still be 
in the present, more appropriately undertaken by 
citizens and voluntary associations. The donor of the 
gift to the Old Vic will, we trust, be followed by 
others in the example which he has so nobly set to our 
millionaires. 


A considerable agitation has been raised, and much 
pressure put upon the Home Secretary, with regard to 
the execution of the young murderer Jacoby at Penton- 
ville on Wednesday last. We have expressed on other 
occasions our opinion of Mr. Shortt as a Secretary of 
State. In this case, however, he and his advisers dis- 
played official courage in not interfering with the course 
of the law. Jacoby was a degenerate young monster, 
for whom death was the kindest as weil as the safest 
treatment. We know enough of the medical advisers 
to the Home Secretary to be satisfied that if there had 
been the faintest hope of asylum treatment having a 
curative effect on this unhappy youth he would have 
been reprieved. 


When, in October last, the League of Nations by a 
unanimous vote effected a settlement of the Upper 
Silesia question by awarding a considerable slice of 
that quondam province of Germany to Poland, we were 
among the first to acclaim it as the best settlement 
possible in the circumstances, and the first to say that 
it would probably be found to work out well enough. 
This has proved to be so, though there have been some 
clashes, and may be some more; it would be altogether 
contrary to human nature had there been no friction at 
all between the Germans and the Poles. There is a 
spirit of accommodation. The other day the Reichstag 
went into somewhat ostentatious mourning, but all the 
same it ratified the agreement for the transference to 
Poland of the territory assigned by Geneva. The 
British and other forces of the Allies which have been 
in occupation are about to evacuate the region and 
return to their homes, their place in the new Polish dis- 
trict being taken, after a week’s interval, by Polish 
troops. This will mark the close, at all events for some 
time, of a controversy that only a few months ago was 
acute and even threatening. 


From a leading article in the Times (of 1922. 
not a hundred years ago) on the ‘‘ First Court ’’ we 
cull this passage: ‘‘ The flower of English girlhood 
to whom this is the formal introduction to the natural 
pleasures of their social position will make their curt- 
seys to their Sovereigns. Though compatatively few 
can be present to see how they look and bear them- 
selves in what must be to many of them something 
of an ordeal, we may be sure that each one is the 
subject of the loving thoughts and good wishes 
of kindred and friends all over the country.”’ 
Can the feelings of the young females of the season 
more poignantly be described? We can see them as 
they flutter in their bird-cages. The composition will 
for very certain be read aloud (with appropriate com- 
mentary) after the usual extracts from Dr. Brown’s 
sermons in the home circle of every genteel family. 
Such a passage as this again cannot fail to carry con- 
solation to many panting hearts: ‘‘ There is indeed 
nothing to be ashamed of in the sentiment which 
would invoke the purest blessings on these young 
girls.’’ After all, perhaps there is not. 


By a familiar device of people who desire prelimi- 
nary advertisement for a play, the office of the Censor 
has been brought to public notice during the week. 


We are not interested in the question whether or not 
the alleged improprieties in Mr. Hoffe’s play were in- 
troduced simply for the benefit of the Censor and were 
never intended to remain. But if this is all the censor- 
ship achieves, it would be far better to abolish the 
Censor than any play. In this journal we have con- 
sistently stood for the principle of individual responsi- 
bility. Until the public can break its leading strings 
it cannot be free. In every direction we notice a de- 
plorable extension of invigilation and control. This is 
quite contrary to our best traditions. In law a man is 
punished after he has committed a crime—a specified 
crime. The method of preventive medicine has not 
yet been applied to the law of this land. Were it 
otherwise, half the population would live in jail and 
the other half under the care of alienists. If a jury of 
plain citizens is competent to adjudicate on the foulest 
crimes, an audience of more or less intelligent people 
is capable of deciding for itself whether or not a play 
is worthy of representation. In both cases the proper 
time for the verdict is after the trial. 


We look forward to the ‘‘ narrative of interesting, 
informative, amusing experiences,’’ which we are ad- 
vertised to expect from the pen of Lord Northcliffe. 
Out of his recent observations in the dominions he 
drew what, so far as we know, only one other man— 
Mr. Winston Churchill—has hitherto been able to do 
—material both for good journalism and for good 
statesmanship. The factors and elements of European 
politics are rather more confused than conditions in 
the dominions, but we shall be disappointed if even 
in a short tour his acute observation does not enable 
him to give us something well worth our reading. The 
Times announcement of his contribution on German 
politics is not improved by the intimation that Lord 
Northcliffe was ‘‘ obliged ’’ to visit Germany incog- 
nito. We can hardly believe that this was anything 
but distasteful to a man of his stamp. 


Since our issue of last week the House of Commons 
has lost one of its most interesting personalities. Sir 
John Rees was the champion of the individualist 
school. As recently as April last he brought forward 
a motion in the House of which the theme is developed 
on independent lines in an article which we publish 
this week, entitled, ‘A Board of State Benevolence.’ 
We print it in the confident assurance that some suc- 
cessor may be found to carry to a successful issue the 
statesmanlike proposal which was near to his heart as 
it is to ours, and which his untimely death has pre- 
vented him from fulfilling. His breadth of humanity 
made him doubt the statesmanship of panic legislation 
for social reform, and though he never lived to develop 
the idea which he embodied in his resolution, we are 
confident that the principle of it will live to see prac- 
tical recognition. 


Recently Sussex have shown Londoners some admir- 
able fielding. They put upa great fight against Middle- 
sex, their captain, Mr. A. E. Gilligan, doing excellent 
work all round. He was teaching his side how to bat 
in the first innings when he was the victim of an absurd 
run-out. Cricketers seem to have lost the art of 
running between the wickets, and are wasting chances 
which may mean serious loss to the side. At Oxford 
Mr. Stevens, who was out of form last year, has come 
on again, and should be a real force in the ’Varsity 
match. The bowling we have seen of late was far too 
seriously treated. More enterprise and even some good 
slogging would be sound policy. Batsmen will soon 
have to take lessons from free-hitting bowlers like Par- 
kin and Hitch. Some of them deserve the derision of 
a holiday crowd. 
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THE DOWNING STREET SALIENT 


HE Irish Elections are in full swing, and judg- 

ing by the number of Independent candidates 

who refuse to enter into the spirit of the Collins- 
de Valera pact, everything is not going according to 
plan—according, that is, either to our plan or theirs. 
The nicely calculated, though exiguous, majority for the 
Provisional Government ministers may or may not 
be realized. If not, then Mr. de Valera may claim a 
triumph. If so, then Mr. de Valera will have to find 
some other way of making trouble. The fact is that 
neither Mr. de Valera, Mr. Collins or Mr. Griffith have 
any more influence in Ireland than Mr. George Robey 
has in England. They bear names which are house- 
hold words; they are popular; they can always draw a 
crowd—that is all. The Army—which still calls itself 
the Republican Army—is fighting in the Pettigo salient. 
Mr. Griffith is fighting in the Downing Street salient. 
But the Army and Mr. Griffith represent nothing more 
than themselves. Mr. Griffith has no influence with 
the Army and the Army is only dimly conscious of Mr. 
Griffith’s existence. Yet they both issue their com- 
muniqués from their respective fronts; they publish 
lists of casualties and of successes. In Mr. Griffith’s 
case both the casualties and the successes are verbal. 
He gains an outpost from Mr. Churchill; he is pushed 
back. He calls up reserves in the shape of legal ad- 
visers and geographers from Ireland. Mr. Churchill 
stoutly resists. Mr. Griffith retreats on Ireland. He 
comes back and drops a bomb or explodes a mine. The 
public is only dimly conscious of, and still more dimly 
interested in, what is happening. The whole thing, 
however, seems to be taking place in good part. Let 
us endeavour to unravel the position. 

In December last the Articles of Agreement were 
signed. The provisions thereof are still present to ou: 
minds. The chief controversy, it will be remembered, 
was over the formula for the oath. Ireland was to re- 


cognize her membership of the British Commonwealth 


of Nations. She was to have the same status as 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
The Government of the Free State was to pay fair com- 
pensation to judges, officials, members of the police 
forces, and other public servants who were to be dis- 
charged by it, or to retire in consequence of the change 
of Government. There was to be a boundary Com- 
mission delimiting the extent of the Ulster and 
Southern territories respectively. A Provisional 
Government was to be established in Southern Ireland 
and take over from the British Government the powers 
and machinery requisite for the discharge of its duties 
pending a general election. The Agreement was to be 
ratified on our side by the necessary legislation. 

The position now is that we have fulfilled our side 
of the Agreement. We have handed over the powers 
and machinery of Government. We have given legis- 
lative effect to the Treaty. The Irish, on their side, 
conveniently waited until we had fulfilled our part of 
the pact, keeping up the semblance of a provisional 
Government and of a sharp division of opinion within 
the Dail, and then announced that the division had been 
bridged, that both sections were going to the country 
as a Coalition, and that a draft constitution had been 
prepared. Simultaneously, hostilities on a somewhat 
larger scale than usual were conducted against Ulster. 
The draft constitution, which is the most important 
of these incidents, is now the subject of negotiations at 
Downing Street. Last week it looked as if our Go- 
vernment was going to give way on the question of 
the oath and other matters and reconcile themselves to 
what were virtually the claims of Mr. de Valera. We 
protested against any such formal ratification of Mr. 
de Valera’s claims, and we called on the Cabinet to 
publish the document for the examination of the British 
people and the Commons at Westminster. We did so 
because of certain information in our possession, and 
when we stated that ‘‘ it would surely be unfortunate 
if a British Government of the twentieth century should 
seek to buy off enemies inspired by precedents culled 


from the less fortunate incidents in the history. of 
this island before the Norman conquest,’’ we had 
ground for the use of our language. It now transpires 
that our representatives are making a firmer fight, 
This, however, is not what we desire them to do. 


The time for fighting and bargaining ended with the 
conclusion of the Articles of Agreement last December, 
We then gave away all that we intended to give away 
and nothing less. Only one thing can come from the 
discussions that are now proceeding, and that is that 
we should give away more. The course that we 
suggested to the Government was that they should 
publicly admit the futility of dealing with people who 
perpetually desire to reopen matters that have already 
been agreed, and that they should pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment giving legislative effect to their intentions, leaving 
the matter there and brooking no further conversation 
or haggling. What has now happened is that the Pro. 
visional Government in Southern Ireland have come to 
an alliance with the anti-Treaty party on this basis: 
(Let us put it into colloquial form). Mr. Collins has 
said to Mr. de Valera, ‘‘ You are in opposition to me 
because you oppose the Treaty which I have signed. 
You oppose that Treaty because of the suzerainty which 
it confers on the British Government over Ireland. But 
the constitution has yet to be drafted. We could to 
gether draft a constitution which virtually goes back on 
the arrangement which we made with Mr. Lloyd 
George. That will give you what you desire. We 
have got the English out of our territory. We have 
got the instruments of Government. In short, we have 
got the English in a hole. The Treaty leaves us the 
financial debtors of Great Britain. They have every- 
thing to lose. We have everything to gain by re-open- 
ing negotiations.” Mr. Collins would doubtless be 
shocked by the crudity of the language which we put 
into his mouth, but that is obviously the gist of the 
argument. As we said at the time of the Treaty, the 
Irish prefer to quarrel with us than to quarrel amongst 
themselves. Mr. de Valera and Mr. Collins are quite 
ready to patch up their differences and divide the spoils 
of Government amongst themselves. Mr. de Valera 
hopes to get his case accepted by the nice drafting of the 
Constitution. That, we think, clarifies the obscure 
condition of affairs. 

What, then, are the points at issue between Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Churchill? We think they are these. 
The Irish have tried to avoid the necessity for the con- 
sent of the Crown to their legislation. They have tried 
to avoid any specific admission of their membership of 
the Commonwealth. They do not desire to accept the 
judicial committee of the privy council as the body 
empowered to determine constitutional questions. Some 
of these difficulties raised by Mr. Griffith will doubtless 
be surmounted by the verbal dexterity of the gentlemen 
responsible for drafting that masterpiece of juridical 
nicety known as the Articles of Agreement. But the 
trouble comes not with the conclusion of an Agreement 
but with its interpretation. It is quite possible that the 
Government will once again announce the complete 
unanimity that they have reached with the Irish. The 
Press will go into ecstasies of congratulation and 
everyone will be elated. In a few weeks or months the 
same performance will happen all over again and there 
will be further conferences, and a further ‘‘ Agree 
ment.” 


In these circumstances, we make no apology for re 
iterating what we believe to be the best advice to our 
Government. We must have no further discussions 
with the Irish representatives, who beyond the nominal 
retention of high ministerial offices have no power what- 
ever. We must by a legislative pronouncement define 
the limits of their territory and the limits of their 
authority. We must formally reassert our strategic 
interests and we must declare that any foreign power 
concluding an alliance with the Free State is perpetrat- 
ing a hostile act against Great Britain. We must, in 
short, have a Monroe doctrine for Ireland. 
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A BOARD OF STATE BENEVOLENCE 


ciples on which we collect revenue in this country 
and the methods by which public money is spent. 
estion time in the House of Commons is largely 
taken up by queries addressed to ministers on behalf of 
the actual and potential recipients of national charity. 
No such procedure is followed in the interests of those 
who contribute to the exchequer. There is a very 
obvious reason why a minister of the Crown is exempt 
from the duty of explaining why Mr. Jones has been 
too highly assessed for income-tax or why the X com- 
ny has been mulcted in Corporation Profits Tax on an 
unfair basis. There is no individual minister who has 
wer to vary any particular tax in favour of an indi- 
vidual or company, or to inquire into individual hard- 
ships. Moreover, taxation is surveyed from the 
national point of view as a whole. So much is required 
for revenue, and the abrogation of any particular 
burden can only be met by the shifting of the burden. 
Not so with expenditure. Each item in the catalogue of 
expenses known as Social Reform is administered by a 
separate minister. He regards only his own depart- 
ment and has no standard whereon to base his expendi- 
ture. It is about time some standard were discovered 
In view of our increasing commitments there can be one 
standard and one standard only, namely, the resources 
of the community. The moment expenditure on State 
benevolence is related to the resources of the com- 
munity it will be seen how impossible is the present 
system of dividing up responsibility amongst several 
ministers operating in water-tight compartments, be- 
tween which there can never be proper communication 
and co-ordination. 

We are now spending on public charity, State and 
municipal, about a fifth of our national income. Not 
less than £ 500,000,000 annually is being paid directly 
and indirectly to a section of the population in services 
by way of assistance to wages. Only a portion of the 
money, of course, goes into the pockets of the people it 
is meant to benefit, the rest goes to the maintenance of 
officials and their machine. An amount equal to more 
than half this year’s Budget represents our commit- 
ments to that portion of our nation we have chosen to 
enslave. We give old age pensions to nearly a mil- 
lion persons. We assure benefits, whether for sick- 
ness or unemployment, to thirteen and a half million 
people. Pensions and allowances for those who have 
served the State in a civil or military capacity, and for 
their dependents, are paid to three million recipients. 
Nor do we cease to assist in relieving unemployment 
and poverty in an ever-increasingly generous fashion 
and in divers ways. Half a million people have 
roofs over their heads, erected and maintained largely 
out of the public purse. Over seven million children 
are educated by the contributions enforced from the 
community. Nor does even this list exhaust the cata- 
logue of public charity. It may be that the policies 
can, as regards their objects, be justified. At any rate, 
a case may be made out by the protagonists of the 
socialist school. We do not agree with them for 
reasons which we have repeatedly stated, but we think 
that their interest as well as ours will indisputably lie 
in seeing to it that wise principles of administration 
should at least be assured. The present defects are 
obvious. By a happy foresight the tax-gatherer has 
been removed from the temptations and influences of 
outside pressure. He collects his taxes and no man or 
interest can deflect him from his equitable duty. Not 
so he who is entrusted with the disbursement of public 
funds. The ministers in charge of the departments 
which deal with social reform have wide powers to ex- 
tend the public benefits in favour of this man, of that 
woman, of this locality, or of that organization. They 
are subject to influences, electoral and personal. They 
Occupy invidious positions. Each minister is exposed 
to private and public impulsion to give to individual 
citizens what has been refused in the normal working 


T sete: is a striking contrast between the prin- 


of the machinery of his department. The minister's 
powers are such that he can either reject or comply with 
exceptional demands. Obviously, if his own political 
interests and those of his party incline him to compli- 
ance, he will comply, and he will comply because he 
knows as well as the Member of Parliament, friend, or 
organization making the request, that in his own, as in 
every other constituency in the country, not less than 
three-quarters of the electorate are actual or potential 
beneficiaries of the State. The present system is un- 
economical and so unsavoury that attention should be 
concentrated on discovering the remedy. Unless the 
present abuses be circumscribed, the poison will con- 
tinue to affect the whole current of political life. To 
cure the evil it is essential to remove the whole series 
of State benevolences, and the State departments which 
operate them, from the responsibility of individual 
Ministers, and concentrate them in a single State or- 
ganization for which the Treasury, and the Treasury 
alone, would be answerable both outside and inside Par- 
liament. There is excellent and obvious precedent for 
such a course. Can anyone suppose that if the Board 
of Inland Revenue or even the Board of Customs were 
under the charge of a Minister of Inland Revenue or a 
Minister of Customs, we should not have the same 
spectacle of the lobbying of members in favour of 
special exemptions for this or that class or even for the 
exceptional dealings with individuals, which now goes 
on where a benefit or a pension is at issue? After all, 
the prevention of exceptional treatment in the matter 
of State benevolence is just as important as its avoid- 
ance in the collection of State revenue. If the wisdom 
of our forefathers has been justified in the pains they 
took to preserve the Ministers of the Crown from the 
distasteful business of yielding to pressure in the col- 
lection of revenue, it is possible that the Ministers of 
Labour, Health and Pensions would welcome a relief 
from the necessity of breaking the rules in favour of a 
particular interest. One anomaly would at any rate be 
removed. It has been too readily assumed under the 
present system that because the Board of Inland 
Revenue works with the object of getting all it can, the 
machinery of State benevolence should aim at giving all 
it can. To the extent that the social reform depart- 
ments adopt the latter principle the Board of Inland 
Revenue is stultified; for it is futile to maintain a Board 
of Inland Revenue to operate an economical financial 
system, if there are representatives of. the Government 
whose sole interest is to make the system nugatory. 

There would be another merit in withdrawing the de- 
partments responsible for public benevolence from the 
charge of individual ministers. State benevolence, 
when once its justification is admitted, must conform 
to the principles which are supposed to guide all State 
actions, namely, uniformity, certainty, and precision. 
These are the merits of taxation itself, and unless we 
can import the same principles into the expenditure of 
public money the State machine will be perpetually 
thrown out of gear. It is useless to work by rule in 
one direction and abandon all rule in another. 

It so happens that many of the public benevolences 
are framed on a basis which admits of and even actu- 
ally requires exact working. The two Insurance Acts 
are both framed on actuarial calculations, which deter- 
mine the contributions paid by the employer, the em- 
ployee, and the State. The obviously sane course would 
be to remove these at any rate from the sphere of 
ministerial responsibility, because the minister can only 
do harm if he interferes with the working and throws 
out the calculations. In other words, the Insurance 
schemes are business concerns which ought to be run 
on business lines. The Government Actuary and not 
the minister should have the last word. Pensions 
whether for old age or for war service, for accident or 
for death, or on the occasion of retirement from the 
public service, should equally be dealt with on lines that 
conform to the three principles of uniformity, certainty 
and precision. They are matters in which the financial 
side of the Government should alone have the answer 
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to pressure whether from individuals or from interests. 
A Board of State Benevolence is as obvious a part of the 
machine as a Board of Inland Revenue. In regard to 
taxation none of the same deficiencies are observable. 
The Boards at present charged with taxation, unlike the 
other State offices, are not represented in Parliament 
by ministers who are themselves responsible for the con- 
duct of the departments concerned. 

The merit of a Board is that it administers the rules 
without fear or favour on an equitable basis, but like a 
judge who administers the law it modifies the rules from 
time to time, within their original intention, to meet the 
abstract merits of all cases of a particular type. It does 
not amend the rules to meet the pressure of interests 
outside the original intention nor modify them to meet 
individual cases. This is the manner in which public 
benevolence should be administered. In fact, it is the 
only system on which it can be run without danger to 
the State. In the face of our present financial difficul- 
ties, it is to be hoped that socialists and individualists 
can at least combine to improve the defects of the State 
machine. In politics there is not, nor can there ever 
be, agreement on first principles. But there can be 
agreement on second principles—on the principles of 
sound administration. 


SATURDAY WALKS 
V. To LLANTHONY IN THE BLACK MouNTAINS 
By R. L. WartTeERFIELD 


HE day was young and the sun had not yet 
broken through the morning mists when [| left 


the train at Pandy and set out on foot upon a 
pilgrimage over the Black Mountains to the ruined 
Abbey of Llanthony. Only an hour ago I had been awak- 
ened in the sleepy town of Hereford, and now I stood 
at the very foot of the mountains drinking in the faintly 
scented air which told of early spring; but I could see 
snow upon the hills and I knew that there, at least, it 
was still winter. 

The road I journeyed brought me suddenly upon a 
bridge which crosses the Afon Honddu and there, 
bending to the left, revealed to me the most curiously 
shaped mountain I had ever seen. For this mountain, 
which is called by the natives of the place ‘‘ Skirrid- 
fawr,’’ but by foreigners and people who do not speak 
the language simply ‘‘ The Skirrid,’’ rises like a giant 
cowl steeply from the valley. To anyone save a 
student of geology it is obvious that a part of its 
northern slope has slipped down, for you can see the 
piece which has fallen away still lying on the mountain 
side. And I was glad afterwards that I had noticed 
these things for on that day I saw two other mountains 
of so similar a shape that I knew that this must be the 
fashion among the mountains of that district. So I 
left the bridge and the road and made my way over 
the foothills until I reached the summit of the highest, 
which is just before you come to the mountains them- 
selves. 

Beneath me upon my left lay the Vale of Ewyas, 
where flowed the upper reaches of the Honddu, and 
over beyond it were the other ridges of the Black 
Mountains, all parallel to that on which I stood; and | 
saw that everything on this side was draped in snow. 
But on my right where the country was flatter and 
stretched towards the Golden Valley there was no 
snow; but the grass was green, and about the river 
Monnow which flowed through the meadows there 
hung a mist. Upon this side of the hill, perched on its 
very edge, I found a mound shaped like a crescent; and 
trees grew upon it and its horns pointed towards the 
east. You who give lantern lectures in public halls 


will tell me that it is a ‘‘tump”’ or a ‘‘ tumulus ”’ 
built by the Romans or the Anglo-Saxons or some 
other ancient race, but I shall not believe you, for a 
very old woman who had lived in the land for ninety- 
two years and three months told me that on the night 
of the new moon the water spirits of the Monnow and 


the Honddu dance there till the dawn among the trees, 
and two of them, who dance not, sit upon the two 
horns watching for the sun’s first rays that they may 
escape to the valleys before the day is fully born. Anj 
there I sat down upon a daily paper I had with me ang 
smoked a cigarette. 

After I had rested I continued upwards through the 
ever-increasing snow and came to the peak which jg 
called ‘‘ Rhiw Arw,’’ but pronounced differently, ang 
henceforward I knew that I was on the mountains them. 
selves. And now for the first time I caught sight of 
Llanthony far below in the snow, and in the distance 
which lay ahead I could see that last mountain of the 
chain, which overlooks Hay. But these things did not 
last long, for of a sudden there came clouds and with 
them a snow-storm and darkness. Then did I curg 
the snow and the inspiration that had brought me there 
until suddenly I remembered my daily paper and 
realized how welcome I should be were I to bring it 
into the snow-locked cottage beneath. With this en. 
couragement I went on through the mist to a place 
which I judged to be above Llanthony and where | 
must descend. But here I was faced with difficulties, 
for the snow upon the slopes had been heaped up into 
drifts and I was fearful lest they should engulf me. 
Once more I thought of my daily paper, and making 
with it a toboggan I passed safely over the drifts. But, 
alas! that paper as a paper was no more. So tom 
was it that I left it there upon the snow and thus for- 
feited that pleasure which of all pleasures is often the 
most selfish, the pleasure of giving. Nevertheless | 
swore there a great oath that I should always refute 
with all my power the arguments of those who say that 
the Press is a danger to the State and can serve no 
useful purpose. Most assuredly it had saved my life. 

Then suddenly I saw the grey roof of a cottage be- 
neath me. Now at last I could ask my way! Hur- 
riedly I clambered down and shouted loudly to those 
within. The door opened and out came two dogs 
barking, followed by an old woman whose upper lip 
was covered with hair. And she was astonished at my 
appearance, for about my head was wrapped a scarf 
of red, blue and brown as a protection against the 
wind. Then did a great pity come over her for she 
was of all women the most kind, and she besought me 
that I would have some tea with her. | When she 
learnt that I had come from over the mountains, she 
said she had lived there for ninety-two years and 
three months and she told me the story I have told you. 
And when she had finished she blessed me in the good 
old way. So I thanked her, and leaving her to the 
hills I went upon my way happily, for now I knew 
that there was still kindness in the world—the kindness 
that lurketh in the mountains. 

So that is how I came to the grey ruins of Llanthony 
in the Vale of Ewyas. And there sitting down before 
a great fire I was brought beer, with bread, butter and 
cheese and a little book which told how St. David had 
built there a church called ‘‘ Landewi Nanthodeni” 
or ‘‘ the Church of St. David upon the river Hodeni ”; 
and how in 1113 the present abbey had been built by 
William, a retainer of Hugh de Lacey, and by Ernicus; 
and how after the death of Henry I the monks had been 
driven out by savage tribes. But all these things and 
many others you can read there for yourself. } 

And when I had paid for everything I went out into 
the snow. 


q Beginning with the first issue, on July 1, of the 
new volume the SATURDAY REVIEW will 
be enlarged. Among other new features of 
literary interest will be a weekly series of short 
stories in which opportunity will be given for 
comparing the work of the new and less well- 
known school of writers with that of authors of 
established reputation. Further particulars will 
be — in the course of the next few 
weeks. 
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SOME CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


By TancrRED BoRENIUS 


ROM such experience of hanging picture gal- 
F isses as has come my way, I have often felt in- 


clined to formulate the maxim that it does not much 
matter with what pictures you hang a gallery, so long 
as you hang them well. In saying this, I have no wish 
whatever to imply that the pictures which go to make 
up the exhibition of the International Society now 
being held at the Grafton Galleries are all of them 
artistically negligible: but one does feel how im- 
mensely the exhibition gains from being hung in the 
manner of which Mr. Francis Howard knows so weil 
the secret. Not a very complicated and recondite 
secret, it is true—for it is mainly a question of ample 
spacing and the strictest possible symmetry: but a 
secret, nevertheless, which as yet in many quarters is 
far from grasped. 

One does not go to the International in search of 
startling novelties : but one is sure always to find there 
some old friends among the living men, and some in. 
terestingly-chosen examples of the work of the dead. 
Among the latter, one of the paintings which stand out 
this year is Millais’s ‘Portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim ’ 
(No. 86)—an almost startling reminder of what beauty 
of pictorial phrasing Millais was still capable of in 1873. 
Not a great and profoundly interesting work of art—- 
that was never within the artist’s powers—but yet how 
different from the performances of his long, catastro- 
phal decline. As a rhapsody in the manner of Holbein 
on a Victorian theme, Frederick Sandys’s ‘ Mrs. Jane 
Lewis’ (No. 29) has also qualities which make :t 
linger in one’s memory. Among contemporary artists, 
several of the habitués of the International are met at 
the Grafton with characteristic examples : some do not 
call for any special comment, but a few are represented 
to unusual advantage. I have never seen a still life 
by Mr. Nicholson, which | have liked better , than his 
‘Fish’ here (No. 102): as an arrangement of colour 
it comes off remarkably well, and as regards actual 
technique shows to perfection that peculiar device of 
Mr. Nicholson’s of getting value for his construction of 
form from the light, caught by thin but sharply pro- 
truding ridges of paint. The ‘ Portrait of a Boy’ 
(No. 119) has great delicacy of drawing and expres- 
sion, but suffers, | think, from a certain deadness in 
the treatment of the background. Again, one of the 
best pictures which, to my knowledge, M. Jacques- 
Emile Blanche has painted of late years—one which is 
almost comparable to some of his best early portraits— 
is the very entertaining and vivid ‘Miss Mathias: Study’ 
(No. 19) of a freshness and brio of execution which to 
me are unfamiliar in M. Blanche’s work. 

At the Grafton Galleries we are faced with the es- 
tablished reputations: at the exhibition of the Modern 
Society of Portrait Painters at the Royal Institute Gal- 
leries it is the dii minores who predominate. What 
we see here is with few exceptions an art which is 
essentially an echo: going from canvas to canvas, we 
are constantly reminded of what has met us before in 
MacEvoy, Orpen or John. It sometimes happens that 
you find yourself faced with old collections of family 
portraits, which by some fatality have come to include 
only works by artists who were looked upon as ‘‘prac 
tically as good’’ as the leading men of the period—- 
Holbeins, by some artist who lived in the next street 
to his, Van Dycks, by someone whom he employed to 
paint draperies, Sir Joshuas, by someone who had 
watched him at work. A collection like the one now 
at the Royal Institute Galleries takes us, mutatis 
mutandis, into a similar atmosphere. But I must not 
omit to mention the exceptional note struck by the por- 
traits of Mr. Alan Becton, with their straightforward- 
ness of approach and simplicity of conception. 

At the new English Art Club—now unfortunately 
much cramped for space in the R.W.S. Galleries—the 
young have mustered this summer in considerable 
numbers, not to the exclusion, however, of the older 


members. Notably Sir William Orpen contributes 
some of the best examples of his art that I have seen 
at an exhibition for some time—two of them being 
studies of the nude: and if you want to see to what a 
point brilliancy of execution can be carried, I advise 
you to look at the envelope which lies torn open on the 
bed in No. 27, ‘ A Disappointing Letter.’ How that 
blue twenty-five centimes stamp is painted—a mere 
twist of the brush: and there she is, the ‘ Semeuse,’ 
walking along, upright, with outstretched arm. The 
wit and dexterousness of this is in painting what M. 
Sacha Guitry is in drama. ‘The only oil exhibited by 
Mr. P. Wilson Steer is a half-length portrait, ‘ Mrs. 
Raynes ’ (No. 23), a work of extraordinary intimacy of 
feeling and sympathetic grasp of character as well as 
quict delicacy of handling. There are also some 
water-colours by Mr. Steer, of characteristic simplicity 
and boldness : finest of all perhaps the hazy, tremulous 
‘A Summer’s Day ’ (No. 120). Professor Tonks sends 
no oils this time, but two excellent pastel heads, and a 
very accomplished drawing in bistre wash, called 
‘ Interior ’ (No. 114)—a dramatic scene round a card 
table, calling up memories of Fragonard, both in spirit 
and technique. 

Of the younger men, Mr. G. Spencer and Mr. 
Stanley Spencer inevitably ‘lay claim to one’s attention 
by two important-sized subject pictures of the type 
with which previous exhibitions have by now fami- 
liarized us: Mr. G. Spencer's is ‘ The Sermon on the 
Mount’ (No. i) and Mr. Stanley Spencer’s, the 
‘ Unveiling of a War Memorial’ (No. 4). As always 
before, I am struck in these two latest examples by 
the evidence of a very definite gift of colour, at the 
same time as I feel the pointless forcing of tone in the 
neo-primitiveness of the formula in general. An artist 
who attracts considerable notice at this exhibition is 
Mr. Malcolm Milne, by whom there are several render- 
ings of more or less the same subject : a corner in some 
Sicilian Church, made gorgeous in effect through an 
agglomeration of multi-coloured mosaics, statues and 
curtains. Be it in water-colour or in oil, Mr. Milne’s 
handwriting is very personal, his treatment marked 
all through by an extraordinary minuteness of detailed 
observation, but sight is never lost of the big’ rela- 
tions, and the way in which these compositions hold at 
a distance is very remarkable. 

A young artist of decided originality is Mr. G. J. 
Charlton, by whom there is here but one drawing, 
‘ Dutch Customs House ’ (No. 123). One sees a quay 
at which some sailing ships are anchored; a quantity 
of merchandize has been unloaded and amongst the 
barrels and cases the sailors are discussing with the 
Customs officials: further back is a row of houses, 


containing several shops with elaborately lettered sign- 


boards, and groups of people, working or talking, are 
scattered across the scene as far as the eye pene- 
trates. The life and character of all these tiny figures, 
rendered all through with a quaintly humorous touch, 
is quite amazing. The whole is drawn with a very fine 
pen and ink, and slightly washed. As will be seen 
from my description, this drawing is of a type which 
one does not exactly come frequently across in modern 
exhibitions. Indeed, its closest counterpart in general 
character are those minutely detailed water-colour 
drawings of Dutch street scenes, which were produced 
in considerable numbers in Holland during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries : and the pre- 
cision with which the figures are rendered far into the 
distance has something that reminds one of the much- 
vaunted performances of Blarenberg. But there is no 
question here of any imitation pure and simple: a per- 
sonal note is evident throughout the scene, and there 
is a very definite sense of simple and telling design in 
the disposition of the main lines. Among works which 
to such a great extent move along well-trodden paths. 
it is truly refreshing to come across a drawing like this 
one, in which a form of artistic expression, long ago 
abandoned, is revived and given new value through the 


adoption of a personal point of view. 
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A NOTE ON THE OPERA 


By Fitson YounG 


S I promised, I went again to hear a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Mastersingers ’ after my detailed 


criticism of a fortnight ago. It is not only a 
duty but a pleasure to say that in the lighting of the 
second act Mr. George King proved that he was artist 
enough to be willing to take suggestions, and as a 
result the colour and lighting of this scene were much 
improved; they were in fact very good, with the ex- 
ception of the sudden appearance of the moonlight at 
the end of the act. The other faults remained. Beck- 
messer was either inaudible or characterless ; the organ 
was not used to accompany the first chorale; the 
night-watchman was quite out of tone with the stage 
picture, and bellowed like a showman instead of 
quavering like a sleepy, hoarse old dotard; and the 
apprentices in their dance in the third act 
lolloped like rabbits. The good points in the 
performance were again notable, among them 
the delightful acting and singing of Miss Licette 
in the part of Eva, and the admirable backing 
which she received from Miss Edith Clegg as Magda- 
lena and Mr. Tudor Davies as David. The Walther 
of this evening was Mr. William Boland, who sang 
the part for the first time, without orchestral rehearsal. 
That he got through it at all was in the circumstances 
a great credit to him; but he did more than that; he 
got through it very well indeed, and in his singing 
and acting was both gifted and intelligent. He fell, 
however, into the trap which Wagner, who hated 
tenors, set for them in ‘ The Mastersingers,’ where 
their greatest effort has to come at the very end of the 
opera. Mr. Boland spent himself on the earlier acts, 
and let himself go over the trial songs, with the result 
that his voice gave out at the supreme moment. 

I have attended one or two other performances of 


other operas, and the net result in my mind is that, 


certainly as regards Wagner, the British National 
Opera Company is attempting the impossible with the 
means at its command. You cannot present these 
sumptuous and elaborate works without adequate re- 
hearsal. Practically all the difficulties are due to 
lack of rehearsal, which means lack of funds, and 
lack of real study and grasp of the work to be 
performed—which is quite another, and less ex- 
cusable matter. Mr. Buesst gave me the im- 
pression that with all his hard work and clever- 
ness as a stage conductor he did not really understand 
the music he was performing; and there were moments 
in which he and the orchestra between them butchered 
it very considerably. But it is a thankless task to 
triticize in public people who are doing their best and 
who are well aware of their own faults. I would not 
willingly dissuade anyone who cares for music from 
attending these performances. Rather I would urge 
every opera lover to do so, but not to pretend that 
they are good if they are bad. Thev are on wrong 
lines at present, and the directors will have to reduce 
their performances to a smaller scale to bring them 
within the effective scope both of their vocal singers 
and of their financial resources. It is a pity that there 
is no private method whereby professional critics who 
really understand their work could convev their sug- 
gestions to people who are as much in earnest and as 
genuine in their desire to achieve the best as are the 
directors of the British National Opera Companv: but 
while the newspaper criticism of music in England 
remains, with a few rare exceptions, on a lower level 
than the performance of music, the critics are not likely 
to be really helpful. Hence we get into the vicious 
circle of the enthusiastic performer, the overworked 
stage manager who never sees a performance from 
the “‘ front,”’ the box-office, and the trades-union and 
republican orchestra. Nothing but the third-rate can 
come of that. 


THE OLD MAGDALEN 


By James AGATE 


EARLY I love the old play. As Cayley 
[) Deum would put it, c’est plus fort que moi, 

I love that delicate snobbery which, in 1893, saw 
the world in ‘‘ our little parish of St. James’s.”” I 
love those demoded ethics, that adventurous jargon. 
Old memories cluster about the opening scene. In the 
corners of the stalls lurk shades of exquisites, wearing 
the wraiths of gardenias in their button-holes. Tis 
Cayley, their one-time crony, who summons them, 
reckoning, like Elliston’s great ghost before him, Lady 
Orreyed’s fish, cutlet and pancake as nothing. Once 
again faded doctor and shadowy Q.C. help the innocent 
worldling over his hurdles in that really lamentable 
account of the first Mrs. Tanqueray. Phantom play- 
goers watch him gather gusto and phrasing for that 
ultimate obstacle. ‘‘ Paint her portrait, it would sym- 
bolize a creature perfectly patrician; lance a vein of her 
superbly-modelled arm, you would get the poorest vin 
ordinaire.’’ Will Cayley ‘‘ negotiate ’’ it? He does. 
The ghosts put lavender palm to lavender palm, and a 
self-satisfied shadow gives place to Paula. 

It is pleasant to sit rapt before the young Pinero’s 
vision of a humanity as magnificently out of drawing 
as Blake’s. What marvellous, overgrown bodies and 
puny, attenuated heads have these ‘‘ men and women 
who can’t be imitated!’’ It is a world of moral 
security. No Shavian demon whispers that the 
Aubreys and the Cayleys are anti-social parasites, at 
once sentimental and gross, passing encumberers of 
the world; nor insists that in the Paulas we shall 
see untruthful urns of everlasting beauty. The futility 
of rehabilitation will nowhere be set against the utility 
of loveliness. The evening, we are confident, 
will be free of such Greek nonsense. Not yet 
has the repertory playwright arisen to _ insist 
that the poor shall be always with us, even 
in the theatre. For this occasion, at least, 
relache. We shall be afflicted by none whose in- 
come is less than two thousand a year, unless it be a 
servant. Reality will keep her distance. There will be 
question not of accounting for Paula, but of explaining 
her away. ‘‘ How did Alexander act? ’’ somebody 
asked Wilde after the performance on that May even- 
ing thirty years ago. ‘* He didn’t; he behaved!” 
was the reply. Paula’s dose of poison has nothing to 
do with a rational despair; it is the last word in 
decorum. Death ends all things, and, in the last act of 
a play, puts a convenient stopper on inconvenient ques- 
tions of morality. The moral of this play may be left 
till the audience has got home. Are the men to be 
sure that the Aubreyish indiscretion of marriage will 
find them out? Are the women to determine never to 
‘* regularize their position ’’ until the man’s daughter 
is safely married? Both doctrines are dangerous. The 
dramatist here resembles the lady-novelist who, steer- 
ing for Scylla and Charybdis, missed both. 

Can it be that, in looking for subtleties, we have ali 
these years missed the obvious? Can it be that young 
Mr. Pinero meant simply that the Paulas ought not to 
exist? Was he simply courtesan-baiting? The reply 
is that this particular Paula, in actual life, never did or 
could exist. She is a legacy from the old Dumasian 
cant which, crystallized into two sentences, defrayed for 
fifty years the philosophic cost of plays about these 
ladies. Dumas, aided and abetted by Desclée, Bernhardt 
and a score of others, enveloped the truth in a haze of 
sentimentality. ‘‘On a toujours eu une enfance, quoi que 
l’on soit devenue ’’ and ‘‘ Ainsi, quoi qu’elle fasse, la 
créature tombée ne se relévera jamais! ’’ are the two 
sentences which have caused more facile tears and done 
more intellectual harm than any other two in the 
drama of speciousness and gloss. Fallen creatures 
contract, in real life, the habit of falling on their feet 
and not requiring to be picked up. That they were 
once children is axiomatic; the deduction, affected by 
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playwrights, that vice is an external accident and not 
an inherent development, is a sentimental untruth. 
Dumas fils wrote exquisite rubbish; Sacha Guitry 
trumpeted the unvarnished truth when he made his little 
feather-head declare: ‘‘ Ma mére en était, ma sceur en 
est, moi j’en suis, que voulez-vous ? Paula belongs 
to the days of ‘ La Dame aux Camélias.’ Aubrey has 
the impertinence to tell Paula what she was at Ellean’s 
age, and at the portrait of her alleged innocence, she 
must needs fall a-weeping on the sofa—‘‘ O God! A 
few years ago!’’ Now this is not truth, but the 
theatre. Let me, hastily, jot down what I venture 
to think Paula would really have said, deferring the 
occasion until after Ardale’s arrival. Give me leave 
to retain the idiom, and utilize the playwright’s well- 
known penchant for a story. I imagine Paula restive, 
and breaking in upon Tanqueray’s sermonizing: “ I'll 
tell you what I was at Ellean’s age! I was little 
mother to the women I was to become, Paula Dartry, 
Paula Ethurst, Paula Ardale, Paula Jarman, Paula 
Tanqueray, Paula whoever the next may be, dear, 
if you should throw me over. I may have looked as 
namby-pamby—forgive me—as Ellean, but the resem- 
blance—I assure you—was entirely superficial. Even in 
those days I realized that to be petted was my vocation. 


’ To be-gown and be-jewel us flatters your man’s 


vanity, and the more it costs you the better you are 
pleased. I got my first lesson in expensiveness when 
| was a year younger than Ellean. It was 
at Paillard’s, where I was supping with Selwyn 
Ethurst. At the next table was the most 
beautiful woman I had then seen, squired by a French- 
man with an impeccable beard. Her eyelashes, said 
Selwyn, were like the petals of dog-daisies clotted 
with lamp-black. But if ever I have seen a woman 
perfectly bored, it was that woman. I wonder if my 
eyes have acquired that look since you, I, and Ellean 
threw out roots in this deadly-lively soil. From time 
to time the man rested the tips of his fingers on the 
plush of the settee, the silk of the woman’s dress, the 
satin of her shoulder. He seemed to be appraising 
her costliness. We left the restaurant at the same 
time. As my beauty was being helped into her car- 
riage she dropped her cloak. ‘ Leave it,’ she com- 
manded. ‘ You can buy me another.’ That, Aubrey, 
was my first lesson in extravagance. You know you 
like me to like fruit when it’s expensive. When I was 
Ellean’s age I was busy acquiring expensive tastes, and 
not wasting time dispensing what you call noble 
thoughts to a parcel of school-girls. Now give Ellean 
her game of bézique and send Ardale to me. I'll 
manage the rest. Run along, dear, we’ve had quite 
enough intellectual honesty for one evening.’’ That, 
or something like it, is what Paula would have said. 
The result of such a speech, of course, would have 
been the withdrawal of the play after the first perform- 
ance. Your Englishman is for the tragedy of morals 
rather than the comedy of manners. Strip edification 
from your tale of the half-world, and he will have none 
of it. Public policy demands that the fallen creature 
shall not rehabilitate herself. Well, Pinero made a fine 
stage-play out of the old insincerities, old, that is, in a 
grown-up country like our neighbours’. In England 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’ began as a bombshell 
and endures as a landmark. With it English drama 
emerged from the Robertsonian nursery, and took: for 
the first time since the eiehteenth century a man’s 
look at the world. But the view should have been 
dated ‘‘ ThéAtre du Vaudeville, le 2 février 1852.’’ 
The play has the power to make an actress. It 
made Mrs. Patrick Campbell; it will make Miss Gladys 
Cooper. JI am inclined to think that the younger 
actress feels the part more deeply than her predeces- 
sor. She shows more pathos, but has less momentum. 
Everything that she does at the Playhouse is admirable ; 
at the St. James’s that other actress, without need to 
lift a finver, was Paula. This being said, there re- 
mains little but praise. The new Paula is blonde, with 
er hair narted and smoothed to virginal provocation. 


Her dropped earrings give her the air of Malibran and 
the beauties of 1830, and she has, on the sofa, a pose 


that Manet might have used for the petit lever of an: 


Olympe. Say that she is, as Balzac said of 
Josépha, inexact, capricious, greedy, witty, at times 
good-natured. You need a gallery of images to fit 
her. The great outburst in the second act was finely 
done, although I thought the earlier assumption of im- 
pertinence a trifle strained. It verged upon the gutter. 
Miss Cooper handled the difficult third act very 
skilfully, being, as was proper, the more moving in 
her second bout of crying; and her last act was alto- 
gether better than Mrs. Campbell’s. At the words 
** You'll see me just as your daughter does now, as 
all wholesome folks see women like me,’’ the actress 
raised the very spectre of Retribution. It is a rea- 
soned, conscientious performance of great beauty, and 
in it Miss Cooper makes her nearest approach to great 
acting. 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 


The interest shown by our readers in this subject has 
induced us to invite Mrs. Forbes to develop some of 
her highly unconventional views at greater length. 


Some Facts Asout Wine. II. 
By M. K. Forses 


T is a matter for regret that in all the experiments 
| mace to test the value of alcohol no great effort 

seems to have been made to make the same tests 
with wine only. All kinds of intoxicating beverages 
were used indiscriminately, and the net value of the 
results taken as evidence, the assumption being that 
alcohol is alcohol, and the result the same in every 
case. Nothing is further from the truth. Beer drugs 
the thinking cell; whisky does nothing for it, except 
as it over-stimulates the rest of the brain, it wears 
down the instrument sooner; and wine feeds it and 
urges it to grow to its fullest capacity. 

Who are the wine-drinkers of England? The élite, 
the brilliant men, the statesmen, the scholars. Who 
are the lowest in the social scale? The beer-drinkers. 
I am, of course, speaking generally. Bolshevism, 
Socialism, or any of the societies for equalizing social 
conditions will never succeed in doing it so long as 
drink remains the deciding factor in the scale. Three 
different qualities of brain will create three different 
classes of people. This is law, and it cannot be altered 
by a revolution. If we took an uninhabited island and 
stocked it with raw materials, and sent there 100 beer- 
drinkers, 100 whisky-drinkers, and for the sake of 
handicap only 50 wine-drinkers, dressed alike, with 
the same amount of money each, the same tools, and 
enough beer, whisky and wine for each of the 250, 
leaving each man liberty to choose his drink, we 
should find at the end of five years that our social 
equality scheme had resulted in forming exactly the 
same three classes as in England, and we should find, 
moreover, the wine-drinkers at the top, the leaders of 
the community, the whisky-drinkers in the middle, and 
the beer-drinkers at the bottom. One cannot state too 
often that it is brain that decides a man’s status in 
life, and that brain is not an independent part of us, 
but as dependent for growth on its proper food and 
as liable to be checked and weakened by bad food as 
the body is dependent on a properly balanced diet. 
Body and brain express in matter the duality of man. 
Each is distinct though joined, and each requires its 
own special food. We have paid too little attention 
to the feeding of the brain, under the mistaken idea 
that it was dependent on the body, and, so long as the 
body is healthy, will look after itself. It does, to a 
certain extent, for divine power dwells there, and it 
is the head and lord of the body; but it is not de- 
pendent on the body in the sense that a well-nourished 
body means a well-nourished brain. It needs its own 
food, the wine which is the water of life, as the body 
needs corn, which is the bread of life. If we look back 
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to the earliest pages of history we find that corn and 
wine were the food of the body and brain in those 
remote days when man lived hundreds of years, but 
did not grow old because the life-destroying foods 
were not known. We see then that prohibition, which 
would destroy God’s great gift along with man’s bad 
imitations, is a deadly thing. It was a sad day for 
America when prohibition became law in that country, 
and unless the law is amended to permit the consump- 
tion of wine, the race will grow down, not up. 

We will now investigate the nature and structure of 
wine to learn what it is in it that is so necessary to 
the brain, and how it comes to be there, and here I 
am indebted to one of André Simon’s books, ‘ The 
Blood of the Grape,’ for a clear analysis and descrip- 
tion. When I read the book quite recently it was a 
revelation and proof of how truth persists even among 
the ignorant, for I had learned already about the life- 
giving properties of wine from Sophea,* who had no 
modern knowledge. Of wine she said, there is some- 
thing in it that is alive; it makes the juice into wine, 
and then it is able to leave something in the body and 
the brain that will keep you from dying. It is what 
you call germs, germs of life. She never allowed 
wine, yaort, or honey to be absent from her table if 
she could help it. How did this woman, who had never 
heard of micro-organisms, and knew nothing about 
food chemistry or brain and body structure, know that 
there were in wine life-germs which kept the brain 
cells from deterioration and strengthened the life liv- 
ing there? How did she know that there were germs 
of corruption in meat which strengthened the germ of 
decay in our bodies, until at about the time we call 
middle age, it was strong enough to attack the starv- 
ing life principle, and gradually weaken and kill it. 
This knowledge had been handed down in her family 
from generation to generation, Not only did she 
know all this, but she had some remarkably interesting 
things to say about the brain and the body which, I 
have not the least doubt, science will some day en- 
dorse. But to return to our subject. 

Why should wine be able to prolong life? Why 
should not water, if it is pure, do the same? 
Water does not contain the life germ. Purity 
has nothing to do with it. It is a pure flusher, that is 
all. In ‘ The Blood of the Grape,’ we are told how 
certain micro-organisms ‘‘cling in their thousands’’ to 
the skin of the ripening grapes, and enter the 
wine when the grapes are crushed, and cause the fer- 
mentation which makes the wine. Fermentation is 
only the stirring of life in the fluid; its action on it. 
Now, what are these life germs and where do they 
come from? They emanate from life, for they are life, 
parts of bodies that have ‘‘ died into life,’? as Keats 
so beautifully says. They have escaped out of bodies 
which have decayed, bodies in which the germ of de- 
struction or death was so strong that it defeated the 
life principle, causing it to withdraw and’ leave the 
body to its enemies. Professor Findlay puts it very 
clearly when he says, ‘‘ nature resolves the body of a 
life outlived, into the elements from which new liv- 
ing structures can be built.’””, We have heard so 
much about germs as a disease and death-dealing 
agency, that we rarely stop to remember that there 
are two sorts of germs as there are two sorts of every- 
thing—good and bad, a life germ as well as a death 
germ; that war is continually waging between these 
two forces, and that we need to take as much care to 
introduce into and feed our brain with the life germ, 
as to eject and kill the disease germ when it gets into 
our blood. It is interesting to learn that these germs, 
though they float through the air in myriads, ever on 
the look-out for a suitable domicile, cannot be absorbed 
through the lungs. We do not know why, but it is 
nevertheless so. They are in the air we breathe, but 
we do not breathe them into our system. This particu- 


* The Armenian woman referred to in mv orisin-} letter tc 
the Saturpay Review, published on May 6. 


lar life-germ can only reach the brain in the form of 
wine, that is through the medium of alcohol in that 
form, and through certain berries and fruits. Such 
fruit should never be washed. It is covered with 
life-giving germs. If these are rinsed off, the fruit 
is useless as a life-preserver. Fruit is man’s natural 
diet, and was so ordered for him. Nature has made 
it the agency for renewing his cells and tissues. The 
old myths tell us how he was put into a fruit garden 
to live. He was not meant to die, but to develop 
until the flesh is transmuted into its more etheria] 
parts. 

If we could absorb these germs directly out of the 
air we should not need to take food, and there might 
be some advantage in this, but germs are curious 
things, and some only get into our system through 
the food we eat. When treating diseases of the blood 
the doctor does not make the patient inhale bacteria; 
he uses the hypodermic needle. In the same way, 
were it possible to penetrate the brain with a needle 
without injuring it, we might pump the life-preserving 
bacteria into it, and then it would be unnecessary to 
eat and drink life-preserving foods. But that holy 
of holies is not to be treated like the body, which is only 
its tool. There is no way to its guarded portal except 
through the medium of these few foods. Now if I am 
asked what is this mysterious element in the six life- 
preserving foods that gives them the advantage over 
other foods, I cannot reply. It is an element as mys- 
terious as the vitamines, present but unknown, and it 
may be another kind of vitamine for all we know. 
What is certain is that this element is there in these 
foods, and will most assuredly do what is claimed for 
it. 

There remains much to be said about wine, but I 
trust I have said enough to convince readers of its 
value. I speak as a food specialist from the point of 
view of long life and efficiency. It is high time to 
take ourselves in hand to make ourselves mentally and 
physically a better nation than we were when the war 
broke out. We shall not be fit to control the destiny 
of this great country, nor see the way to order, and 
control our vast responsibilities abroad, unless we can 
send to them men of brain and power, of mental and 
bodily vigour, and we shall not have such men unless 
we grow them. I would have wine drunk in all the 
public schools and in every home. Men trained to 
drink wine will never drink beer and whisky; and 
brains grown on wine will ever be superior to the beer 
and whisky variety. 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


By a WoopMAN 


These sketches, which are appearing serially in the SaTuRDAY 
Review, are the work of a farm and forest labourer whose oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age of 
eight have been limited to the world of fields and woods, From 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who, for- 
tunately, is an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made by 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. 


XV. A Harvest SCENE 


\ K ogg in August the golden grain is reaped, it 
is no longer cut by hand, as in days past, 
but by a wonderful machine, the  out- 

come of long hours of study and patience on 

the part of man. As we enter the oat-field. 
where cutting is proceeding, a cock  chaffinch 
rises from the stubble and settles on a rail with a cheery 

** spink, spink.’’ There are many tell-tale signs 

around that tell us what the season of the year is. The 

joyous outbursts of song that we hear now from the 
robin and the wren have been daily. getting stronger 
since midsummer. The song of the yellow-bunting, 
or yellow-hammer, is very pleasing at this time of the 
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ar. This bird is now persistent with his song, after 
midsummer. I have heard one at half-past three 
in the morning. 

The tall grasses on the banks round the field are 
turning brown, and their heads bending under the 
weight of seeds—food for the birds and mice later on. 
The latter may then be seen with their cheeks swollen 
with seeds. The sun is slowly sinking behind the 
pine woods in the west, and his golden beams, falling 
athwart the uncut corn, display a filmy haze of dust 
which envelops man, machine and horses, as_ they 
journey round the standing corn. Three splendid 
animals are these horses, with proud step and coats 
that shine like satin. These are true signs of the lov- 
ing care and attention they get from the ageing carter. 
He belongs to the old school of carters, who always 
think of their charges before themselves. Soon, alas! 
he will have ploughed his last furrow behind them, and 
they will lose a friend that nowadays is hard to find. 

What a wealth of wild flowers there is among the 
corn! Each time the machine goes round, some new 
object of beauty is revealed to us along the edge of 
the standing corn. ‘The brilliant golden blossoms of 
the corn marigold contrast strikingly with the deep 
scarlet petals (some of which are black at the base) of 
the common poppy or corn rose, and the bluish-pink 
corn cockle. Here and there are pure white and rose- 
coloured striped blossoms of the field bindweed, and 
many others which are near seeding. Among the 
stubble at our feet are field pansies, or heartsease, 
with yellow or white petals streaked with black lines, 
and the pretty little scarlet pimpernel. This is really a 
very beautiful little flower with its five red petals tipped 
at the base with rich purple; in the centre are six 
horns dull white at the base gradually darkening to a 
rich purplish hue at the top, and each surmounted by 
a tiny yellow ball. These flowers close up with precise 
regularity when the sun-dial points to two o’clock. Re- 
cently I had several of these plants under observation 
for over three weeks, and noticed this particularly. 
There is another tiny flower here, too, that is often 
passed unnoticed, the grey field speedwell, with bright 
blue blossoms only one-third of an inch across. This 
is one of the first field flowers in spring and among 
the last in autumn. There is no blue so perfect as that 
of this so-called weed; and Tennyson, in_ his 
‘In Memoriam’ speaks of ‘‘ The little speedwell’s 
darling blue.” 

Many thoughts and hopes have been centred on this 
field of oats by the farmer, since the green blades first 
appeared above the brown earth. At that season the 
larks soared up with joyful song, now several at time: 
rise for a few feet over the uncut corn and then descend 
with a few sweet twitters—remnants, as it were, of 
that more powerful carol we heard in May. Gaudy 
butterflies of different kinds flit hither and thither. 
Several species of these beautiful insects are, alas ! like 
some birds and animals, extinct, or very rarely found. 
Still, there are some that claim our admiration and 
please the eye of the keen observer of Nature and her 
children. On one evening I observed one resting 
on the white flower of a hedge parsley. It was 
evidently a perfect specimen of the red admiral. It 
is beyond words to worthily describe the beauty of 
this bright butterfly set in the surroundings of a bright 
autumn day. 

The aged farm labourers are standing the sheaves up 
into what are called ‘‘ shocks.’’ Eight sheaves in a 
shock, in rows from north to south. These then get 
the full advantage of the sun and are ready for cart- 
ing sooner. It is a strange but significant fact that 
many of these old farm-hands have never taken kindly 
to the twentieth-century methods of farming, and par- 
ticularly the machinery used for harvesting. ‘‘ Do ee 
mind when us fagged the ‘ Clays’ (this being the 
name of a field) when the whate was nearly seven feet 
high? ’’ one says to the other while they rest for a few 
minutes when close to us. ‘‘ I should think I does!’’ 
the other answers. 


‘* A pound (£1) a day us arned 


then; but mind, us worked, and had our wives to tie 
up the corn behind us.’’ ‘‘ Worked long hours for 


that money, didn’t you, John? ’’ I asked. ‘‘ Well, 
fairish like,’’ the old fellow answered; ‘‘ but, see, us 
had to arn as much as us could at harvest. In the 


winter wages warnt but nine shillings a week, but, 
lor, they did grow some crops in they days, and master 
was a good ’un. Us didn’t get much money, I'll 
admit, but us had a rare lot of victuals, and home- 
brewed, too, up at the house. ‘That was beer, I car 
tell ’ee; done a body as much good as grub. I don’t 
reckon much on it nowadays; its like ‘ chene’ yonder 
(referring to the reaper, which cuts the corn and ties it 
into sheaves), not up to much.’’ Poor old John! it is 
useless to talk to him of modern ideas. His world 
does not reach very far; within a circle of thirty miles 
he has lived over seventy years. Presently the corn 
is finished cutting, old John’s ‘‘ chene ’’ is taken across 
close to the gate, the horses are unyoked and the old 
carter mounts upon his favourite’s back prior to start- 
ing for home. ‘‘ Eighteen harvests her hev carried 
me home at night,’’ he says in reply to our question 
how old ‘‘ Flower ’’ (this being the horse’s name) is. 
‘* Her was about four when I broke her in, so her be 
about twenty-two or near enough; but her’s a good 
‘un now, if she be getting on—one of the best that 
ever looked through a bridle.’’ There is pride and 
satisfaction in the old man’s voice that defies con- 
tradiction. Southwards a full moon is rising, a red- 
yellow disc, that lights up the fields of uncut corn with 
a soft amber light. The silent moths have taken the 
place of the busy droning bees. All around is silence, 
and the drowsy night comes down softly, as a tired 
child lowers its eyelids. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than lony and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—As editor of ‘ The Outline of Science ’ I am 
certainly responsible for the inclusion of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s article on ‘Psychic Science,’ which has 
evoked such vigorous protests from Sir Bryan Donkin 
and Sir Ray Lankester. I was also responsible for the 
inclusion of Sir W. F. Barrett’s ‘ Psychical Research ' 
in the ‘ Home University Library’ (1911). I wish I 
had nothing worse to repent of, for both the inclusions 
were forced upon me by an incorrigible desire for fair- 
play. I am almost destitute of any organic interest in 
what is called ‘ Psychic Science,’ and this defect has 
led me more than once to ask for it a fair hearing. 
So many distinguished men have been interested in 
some department or other of what is called ‘ Psychic 
Science,’ e.g., Crookes, Wallace, De Morgan, Richet, 
Flammarion, that one suspects there must be through it 
a scientific right of way. Sir Ray Lankester reproaches 
me for lack of loyalty to science, but this brought back 
to my mind William James’s well-known essay on 
‘ Psychical Research,’ and the sentence : 

It is the intolerance of science for such phenomena as we 
are studying, her peremptory denial either of their existence or 
of their significance (except as proofs of man’s absolute innate 
folly), that has set science so apart from the common sympa- 
thies of the race. 

My distinguished critics speak as if the boundaries 
of science could be clearly drawn, as if our physics and 
biology included nothing but what has been demon- 
strated. I think James was wiser when he wrote : 
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Round about the accredited and orderly facts of every science 
there ever floats a sort of dust-cloud of exceptional observa- 
tions, of occurrences minute and irregular and seldom met 
with, which it always proves more easy to ignore than to 
attend to. 

But Sir Ray Lankester would bundle ‘ Psychic 
Science’ out of the preserves of science, just as the 
wiseacres of Kentucky are banning the teaching of 
evolutionism and quoting Professor Bateson’s declara- 
tion of our ignorance as a justification for their ob- 
scurantism. It is suggested that the ‘ Outline of 
Science ’ is deceiving the people, who will think that 
the statements in Sir Oliver Lodge’s article on 
‘ Psychic Science’ have the same precision and veri- 
fiability as those in Sir Ray Lankester’s article on 
‘ Bacteria.’ But the public is not such an ass, and the 
stability of science is not so easily upset. My critics 
remind me terribly of Uzzah, in the Old Testament, who 
was so nervous when the cattle (the publishers and 
myself) jolted the ark. Finally, I see little use in say- 
ing much in public about loyalty to truth, for I believe 
it takes more than science to lead us there. 

I am, etc., 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON 

The University, Aberdeen 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—It is astonishing at this time of day to find an 
intelligent person, such as Sir Bryan Donkin must be, 
contending the fact of telepathy. 

Were Sir Bryan to parade the London parks by day 
he might conclude that British engaged couples never 
kiss. He might insist-upon the X-ray operator with 
his luminous screen admitting light to his consulting 
room and assert that ‘‘ X-ray” ism was a farce. Let 
him visit the parks, however, and the X-ray operator 
when the requisite obscurity prevails, and he will forra 
a different opinion in both cases. The Coover experi- 
ments prove nothing : the experimental laboratory does 
not ensure the requisite psychic conditions of relaxa- 
tion: telepathic experiments require special conditions 
which cannot be commanded, any more than the poetic 
afflatus. These are truisms to anyone who has studied 
the subject and taken the trouble to go to the fountain- 
head of research into the question: namely, the pro- 
ceedings of the Psychic Research Society. But I fear 
the name of this Society may be sufficient to give Sir 
Bryan Donkin pause. 

I am, etc., 
A. MA. Z. 

Cairo 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—I trust that you will allow me the use of a little 
of your valuable space for the purpose of commenting 
upon a few of the points raised by Mrs. Forbes in her 
recent article. I have no hesitation in saying that 
among the arguments used by Mrs. Forbes such as are 
based on chemistry are entirely fallacious. She states 
that ‘‘ some alcoholic drinks, notably beer and whisky, 
are destructive to brain and body, not because of the 
alcohol contained in them, but on account of the other 
elements combined with it.” Alcohol is not an ‘‘ ele- 
ment,” neither are the other organic substances pre- 
sent in alcoholic liquors. By the term “alcohol” I 
mean the substance variously known among chemists 
as ethyl alcohol, ethyl hydroxide, and methyl] carbinol. 
It is necessary to make this point clear, because in 
chemistry the name alcohol is given to a large class of 
organic substances which includes ethyl alcohol among 
many others. 

Now, the point which I wish to emphasize is that all 
the so-called intoxicating liquors, whatever other chemi- 
cal compounds, injurious or beneficial, they may contain, 
have one ingredient in common, viz., the substance 
known as ethyl alcohol. This substance, in all of them, 
exists in the uncombined state. It is perfectly true 
that some beverages contain, in addition to free ethyl 


alcohol, various substances called esters produced 
the combination of alcohol with certain organic acids, 
But, whatever properties, toxic or otherwise, such esters 
may possess, their presence has nothing to do with the 
toxic action of ethyl alcohol as such. The fact that 
ethyl alcohol possesses toxic properties is admitted by 
all eminent chemists and physiologists. To state this 
fact is not to imply that its use is in all cases harmful, 
Strychnine is a violent poison, but it is an invaluable 
medicine. 

Returning to the subject of alcoholic beverages, we 
may note the fact that spirits contain, in a greater or 
less degree, a mixture of various alcohols, other than 
ethyl alcohol. I refer to the constituents of ‘‘fusel oil” 
chiefly the isomeric amyl and capryl alcohols. These 
substances are more toxic than ethyl alcohol. 
occur in very small quantities in matured whiskies and 
brandies, and in larger quantities in freshly distilled 
spirits. They are not, as a rule, present to an appreci- 
able extent in wines, unless the latter have been 
adulterated. But it would surely be absurd to argue 
that, because wine contains a poison called ethyl alco 
hol, and spirits contain the same poison and others in 
addition, therefore wine is beneficial and _ spirits 
deadly. The utmost that can be said is that, reasoning 
from the above facts alone, wine might be expected to 
be less injurious than spirits. 

The properties of sodium and chlorine have nothi 
to do with the question at issue. Sodium in the metal. 
lic state, and chlorine in the free state are injurious 
because they exert powerful chemical actions upon the 
fluids and tissues of the body. In common salt these 
two substances, which, unlike alcohol, may correctly be 
described as elements, have exhausted most of their 
chemical activity in combining with each other. They 
have, therefore, produced a stable and inert substance. 
Sodium is sodium, chlorine is chlorine, salt is neither 
sodium nor chlorine, but a chemical compound of the 
two. Ethyl alcohol is always ethyl alcohol whether it 
be present in beer, whisky, wine or liqueurs. More- 
over, there is no analogy between corrosive poisons like 
chlorine, nitric acid, caustic soda, etc., and true poisons 
like strychnine, morphine, the cyanides, or, in a very 
much smaller degree, ethyl alcohol. The former 
operate by chemical action on bodily tissue, the latter 
by selective action on the functions of life. 

I am, etc., 


Manchester Norman McCraitTH 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Perhaps by this time other interested readers 
of ‘Diet and Longevity’ may have asked and 
obtained more detailed instruction as to the diet recom- 
mended. As a woman desirous of keeping young and 
fit for my profession, I should value exact information, 
especially as to the preparation with ingredients and 
quantities of the sweetmeat, and indeed, if the writer 
of the letter will be so kind, a more definite diet sheet. 

It is difficult to obtain enough sustenance here, with 
out meat, for in the Middle West prairie towns of 
Canada, meat is enormously the staple article of diet 
and it is not easy to obtain some of the suggested sub 
stitutes; yet | have long been conscious that for me 
personally (not to lay down the law for others), meat 
is absolutely poisonous. So for other gouty people 
also who wish to keep young and fit, in spite of years 
and time, the information asked for would be invalu- 
able. 


Canada 


I am, etc, 
‘* EspERANCE, S. C.”’ 


ALCOHOLISM AND INSURANCE 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 
SIR,—I have read, with special interest, the letters 


in your paper upon this subject, and I am tempted to 
submit the conclusion which the facts compelled me to 


adopt. 
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Many years ago I was, for a very considerable time, 
the actuary of an important assurance company, and 
carefully studied the current deduction. That deduc- 
tion consisted of the proposition that abstainers from 
intoxicating drinks possess, on the whole, a larger 
longevity than moderate drinkers by reason of this 
abstinence alone. I perceived that a natural preju- 
dice on the abstainer’s part had guided and moulded 
this decision; and I definitely arrived at the result, 
after minute and exhaustive examination of the data, 
that total abstainers do not exhibit their superior pro- 
bability of existence as the effect of abstinence but as 
the effect of possessing the combined qualities of self- 
regard (in a right sense), regularity of life, and self- 
conserving instincts, of which qualities their total ab- 
stention from intoxicating drinks is simply an indica- 
tion in a particular direction. 

I am, etc., 
T. E. Youne 
(late President of the Institute of Actuaries) 
108 Evering Road, N.16 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—I question whether the exact statistics, which 
Mr. Adkins claims, are available, since the matter of 
exact determination is not only difficult and complex, 
but I imagine well-nigh impossible. Since 1903, when 
Mr. Moore raised this question before the Institute of 
Actuaries, evidence of the advantage has been often 
questioned. The Clergy Mutual gives in its statistics 
a life expectancy nearly a year superior to Mr. Moore’s 
abstainers’ table and the Equitable an experience 
better at every age. 

Meanwhile, accepting the figures Mr. Adkins pre- 
sents, apparently he is offered a ten per cent. reduction 
in premiums as a bonus on his abstinence, while the 
Society reaps a twenty-six per cent. advantage, which 
seems to suggest that if he is doing well in consequence 
of his self-denial, the Society is also doing him pretty 
well. 

I have no quarrel with his estimation of his fellow 
man, but some considerable experience of the matter 
has led me to the conclusion that in details in this par- 
ticular connexion, furnished for insurance purposes, 
there is not infrequently an amount of laxity which 
bears out the opinion that truth is at the bottom of a 
well—and the lid is on. 

I am, etc., 
J. M. Hutts 

Aldborough, Norwich 


A PARADISE OF SOCIALISM 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It was with interest not unmingled with 
astonishment that I read the letter from your corres- 
pondents who hide their indignation under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ British Colony.” They take great excep- 
tion to the matter and tone of the two articles on 
Switzerland which have recently appeared in the Satur- 
pay REVIEW. 

It is, of course, only too easy to accuse any man of 
“literary skill” of bad taste, though whether, in this 
instance, the accusation is strengthened by reference 
to the ‘‘ good Genevese society” in which the writers 
of the letter apparently move and have their being must 
be left to the judgment of the readers of the SATURDAY 
Review. The ambition of English people in general 
to move in the best society is universally known, and it 
is, therefore, most pleasant to observe the members of 
the British colony in Geneva living up to the highest 
traditions of their race. To humbler individuals, how- 
ever, whose letters of introduction to this ‘‘ elegant 
hospitable and animated” milieu remain unanswered, 
fate is not so kind. For me, and others like me, Swiss 
“hospitality’’ consists in charging double for any form 
of amusement in which I may wish to indulge, whether 
it be a seat in a local cinema, an hour in a boat on the 
local lake, or a dance and supper at a local hotel. 


‘‘Here, as elsewhere,” your correspondents say, 
‘‘ things worth having are not to be had for the ask- 
ing.” How true. I would only add, ‘‘ not even if you 
pay Swiss prices for them.” 

If any member of the British colony would, out of 
the largeness of his heart, descend for one evening 
from that Parnassus of the Rue des Granges, where 
dwell those Genevese ‘‘ known for their literary taste,” 
and take me to any opera or play which I could not see 
performed anywhere in France, Germany, or even in 
England twice as well for half the price as it is per- 
formed in this cultured city, he would earn my pro- 
foundest gratitude. 

‘* A man must pay his way in Geneva as in London” 
write the British colony. Yes, but with prices double 
those obtaining in London, that way must be con- 
structed on the principles so strictly adhered to by the 
ancient Romans in road building. It must be a narrow 
way, going straight on and disdaining those little 
curves and explorations into the beauty lying on either 
side which are possible in other lands, but which here 
entail ere long the inevitable fate of an ignominious 
bankruptcy. 

In truth, however, several of my Swiss friends, not, 
of course, members of that society whose doors open so 
readily to admit the ‘‘ kindly and sociable” British 
colony, but contributors to the Mercure de France, the 
Revue de France, the Revue de Paris and even to the 
Revue de Genéve have found the articles of your 
Geneva correspondent both amusing and instructive. 

Perhaps, in ending, I may be allowed to make a small 
suggestion. Should the Saturpay ReEviEw publish 
another article on Switzerland in the same vein as the 
two which have already appeared, and should the 
British colony see fit to reply, might I suggest that they 
should sign themselves the North British Colony and 
thus avoid any suspicion that anyone reading their letter 
might be moved to wonder whether they were not 
lacking in a sense of humour. 

I am, etc., 

Geneva British ”’ 


VANDALISM AT HAMPTON COURT 
To the Editor of the SatruRpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I suggest that some reverence should be 
shown in repairing the beautiful brickwork at Hamp- 
ton Court. Just inside the Great Gate are some ugly 
patches which have been made without any regard 
whatever to the original work. These have evidently 
been left, without supervision, to a bricklayer, for the 
original diagonal pattern of darker bricks is ignored, 
and even the bond of the new work is different from that 
of the old. It would be quite easy to obtain sound old 
bricks of the correct colour, and the tone of the pointing 
could also be imitated. The present effect is that of 
glaring patches made without regard to the quality, 
design or bond of the original work. It is almost 
beyond belief, that adequate architectural guidance 
should be wanting in minor repairs to one of our 
greatest national treasures. 

I am, etc., 


Old Isleworth HucuH BLAKER 


A Woman's Causerie 


THE ART OF SHARING 


O one is ashamed of learning how to dance; 
N it is well understood that new steps must be 

taught by those who know them and schools 
of dancing are filled with the old as well as the young. 
And yet, however, there are no schools for teaching 
people who have money how to spend what they have 
in a manner that is likely to make for the happiness of 
those around them. Or, if this is too altruistic a 
project, to teach them to use it beautifully for them- 
selves. A very few weeks of acquired wealth trans- 


form a woman who had before been happy enough as 
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one of a crowd, into imagining herself a sun round 
whom satellites float in number far exceeding those 
belonging to the sun of the heavens. And here she is 
not altogether to blame. A strange love of richness 
leads many people into swirling uncomfortably round 
any glittering object without asking themselves why 
they do so. If the possession of wealth always meant 
exquisite living, polite manners, consideration for 
others, it would be easy enough to understand tha! 
people should wish to take part in all this; but the 
reality is very different. There are those who get 
people of taste to choose their pictures, decorate their 
houses, and clothe their bodies, but they would be 
more than surprised if one of the whirling’ satellites 
dared to raise a voice in objection to bad manners, or 
stop his whirling in indignation of impertinent patron- 
age. The queer part of it all is why people, who them- 
selves have pretty rooms and decent cooks, waste their 
time with those of whom they speak in anything but 
flattering terms—behind their backs. 


* * * 

‘* One meets one’s friends there; its just a kind of 
first-rate hotel,’’ is not a good enough reason for fawn 
ing on people mocked at in private. The truth prob- 
ably is that a half romantic admiration for a theatrical 
use of money, and a wholly materialistic outlook on 
life make people support the caprices of their richer 
friends—and capricious they are indeed. Here the 
teacher of manners would have hard work, for caprice 
gives as much pain in the long run as cruelty. 

* * 

There are those, of course, who are born with a 
talent for knowing what to do when fortune comes to 
them, and the kind godmother of the fairy tale must 
have been originally one of these lucky people who, 
finding herself able to give, knew just the very thing 
that each godchild needed. But as a rule it is sad to 
see the waste of happiness from lack of consideration. 
Houses are left empty for months at a time, though 
the owner has two or three, and is probably staying at 
a hotel. No house would suffer from being lent to 
people for whom it would mean either a much-needed 
change to the country, or a pleasant visit, otherwise 
impossible, to London. People, too, are selfish about 
their cars. Yes, of course, petrol is dear, but when 
it is a question of passing by the house of a friend, who 
is also going to the same dinner or dance, it should 
not be too great an effort to telephone and ask if she 
would like a lift. All this may seem to be of no im- 
portance, but it counts for much with busy people in 
saving them extra fatigue. Children, too, enjoy motor- 
ing; a picnic in the country for the children of friends 
may mean having to take a taxi for the day, but a rich 
woman can afford the taxi and her friends cannot 
always easily afford a motor. 

* 

Often the rich woman is ready to give beautiful wed- 
ding presents to the girl who is making a good mar- 
riage, and here, too, her house is willingly lent, but if a 
girl chooses one who has his career to make, anything 
is good enough for her, and houses are not laid at her 
feet. And so it is in everything, the successful and 
the important come first ; her intimates are not those in 
need of kindness, nor in want of happiness, but those 
who put up with moods, changes of plans, and an en- 
tire lack of thoughtfulness. 


* * * 

In this way the rich woman is, little by little, cut 
off from all reality; life spreads before her an endless 
feather bed on which she lies stifled and bored. Only 
a few days ago a newly-rich woman, newly discon- 
tented, said to me, ‘‘ When I travel I take the rooms 
at every hotel, on either side of mine, and also the one 
above and the one below my bedroom, so that nothing 
can disturb me.’’ This she said quite seriously, with- 
out a smile, though now most people find it difficult 
to afford one room for a week’s change of air. 

Yoi 


Reviews 
POETRY AND PSEUDO-KEATS 


The Sweet Miracle and Other Poems. By W. 
Force Stead. Cobden Sanderson. 6s. net. 


Singing Rivers. By Dorothy Ratcliffe. The Bod- 
ley Head. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sonnets from Tuscany. By ‘ Lucia.’’ Blackwell, 
6s, net. 


Keats’ Finales. By Candelent Price. Daniel, 
5s. net. 


NCE a poet has passed the proofs of his volume 
for the press, he has stepped irrevocably out of his 
ivory gate. Hitherto he may have assured himself that 
his poetry was a strictly private account between him- 
self and his Maker. Henceforward, he is, to a greater 
or smaller degree, a public figure for weal and woe. 
He has declared explicitly that he has dreams to sell. 
He thinks them worth buying. Dowe? The function 
of criticism is the examination of these wares, in a 
strictly impartial spirit, for wares they are. The matter 
is not ended for the poet with his mere publication of 
his volume. He must learn that his product falls into 
one of three categories, the Positive, the Negative and 
the Injurious. The Positive must be encouraged by 
praise or abuse, according to its nature. When the 
Positive poet has attained his maturity, either becomes 
an impertinence. The critic’s function here becomes 
almost purely indicative. The Negative Poet may, on 
the other hand, be safely ignored. He does no good 
to his fellows, but he does them no disservice. The 
Injurious Poet must be made to understand where he 
is anti-social ; injurious, that is, either to his fellow-men 
or the fellowship of poets to which he is demanding 
admittance. Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox is the type of 
the Injurious Poet who is a menace to her age. Such 
a poet moulds a large number of sentimental people in 
the shape of a shallow and stupid optimism. More 
than statesmen and financiers she is responsible for 
wars and calamity. She saps the intelligence of 
peoples. <A writer who, with no equipment but a heavy 
load of borrowed verbiage, attempts to raise himself on 
the shoulders of a dead poet is the other type of In- 
jurious Poet. Parnassus quakes at his approach. But 
we will deal with Mr. Candelent Price in a moment. 
Here then, in the four volumes before us, are speci- 
mens of all these categories. Mr. Force Stead is pro- 
ducing poetry of a positive value, because he has a due 
share of spirit and craft. Miss Ratcliffe’s ‘ Singing 
Rivers’ will retain a positive value along all the river- 
banks of Yorkshire and in the nurseries of the con- 
tiguous counties. Lucia’s ‘ Sonnets from Tuscany’ 
might have stayed there. But they will do no harm in 
Golder’s Green. She is a strictly Negative lady. Mr. 
Candelent Price, as we have inferred, is, in this especial 
sense, an Injurious Poet. We have no use for him. 
Mr. Force Stead is a poet of a traditional stamp. 
He breaks no fresh ground, but, moving in green 
pastures, he carries about with him sweet odours. The 
title-poem, the most important piece of work in his 
new volume, is a rendering in rhymed couplets of a 
scriptural story first told in prose form by Ega de 
Quieroz, a Portuguese writer of the last century. It is 
astonishing to find this medium treated with so much 
ease and melody in so raucous a poetic age as ours. 
Although the whole story moves sombrely, like slow 
water, it possesses its own variety-within-unity of 
emphasis and light. 
Till frightened women from their cottages 
Ran white and trembling, hoping to appease 
Their fury with a gift of honey-cake, 
Figs, and great bowls of wine whereat they slake 
Their thirst in single gulps, against the doors 
Lounging, or sprawling under sycamores. 
It is always obvious in this volume that a poet is sing- 
ing who has perceived with his own senses. There is 
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a direct and effortless beauty in such lines as ‘‘ A sweet 
air moved, a light began to bloom,” or, in his descrip- 
tion of September fields, ‘‘ On quilted hills of pleatings 
green and brown,” or in his keen ‘‘ Cool exhalations, 
biting spice of snow.” In future anthologies of the 
poetry of English country life, it will be less the demerit 
of the poem than the blindness of editors which will 
exclude so grave and perfect a song as ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Tide.” 

Miss Ratcliffe’s volume is prefaced by a pretty 
thought. All the world’s great rivers ask each his own 
grandiose gift from the Lord of Waters. But the 
Aire, the Wharfe, the Nidd, the Ure and the Swale ask 
only the gift of song, and in this volume the poet 
daintily translates their gift into little singing lyrics. 
Miss Ratcliffe is a lady who ‘‘ longs intensely to roam 
and roam and roam ”’; she also aspires to be a ‘‘ happi- 
ness-bringer.” It will be seen how authentic are her 
claims to take a place by Miss Rose Fyleman on the 
nursery book-shelf. But the veriest modern infant will 
hate her if she rhymes ‘‘ foam” and ‘‘ moan” again. 
And Miss Ratcliffe must not sentimentalize about the 
death of the gentleman who was drowned in one of the 
rivers he loved: 

How rare to die 
In the loved arms wherein one loved to lie, 
And within earshot swallows twittering . 
We very nearly experienced the same picturesque fate 
some time ago, and disliked it acutely. 

” Lucia ’’ is a lady who imagines travel in Italy to 
be a passport to poetry. Her sonnets were indited in 
such places as Viareggio, Pisa and ‘‘ On the Frigido, 
Marina di Massa.” She describes the rose as “‘ rose- 
red,” and on two occasions is moved to song by the 
tender piety of Luini. She takes us into her confidence 
and tells us, -in a separate ode, why she is called 
“Lucia” : 

Nay—not for quality of mine 

They call me by that name of light, Lucia, 

But for a certain sympathy. 
It was impossible not to compute how many starving 
Russian children might have been fed if this volume 
had been produced less sumptuously; and how many 
more might have been fed if it had not been published 
at all. 

Mr. Candelent Price has attempted the arrogant task 
of writing ‘ Finales’ to the superb fragments of Keats. 
With exalted impudence and in language of a stilted 
preciosity, ‘‘ the author claims illustrious precedent in 
Chapman’s completion of Marlowe's ‘ Hero and Lean- 
der’ and Spenser (or, on the dust cover, Spencer) 
accomplishing Chaucer’s story left half told.” It may 
be remembered that Chapman and Spenser had behind 
them the authority of some little creative achievement. 
Nothing could be more of an outrage to Keats than 
these pseudo-Miltonic lines, whose very scholarship is 
childish. When Mr. Price speaks of ‘ Delphos’ and 
‘Phospher,’ does he mean ‘ Delphi’ and ‘ Phosphor ’? 
And how can he allow the Latin ‘ Sol’ to burn upon 
Hellenic ‘Attica’? The simpering ladies pictured 
against the title-page compose the worst frontispiece 
we have ever seen. They do not prevent Mr. Candelent 
Price from rhyming ‘‘ vase” with ‘‘ days,” nor from 
thus addressing the Muse : 

Thou greater Muse, whose voice in this our land 

Was heard of old and answered at once 

By others, have I heard thee? I must think 

I have. 
We take the liberty of disputing Mr. Price’s assump- 
tion. 


BRITISH FLAGS AT SEA 


By W. G. Perrin. 
30S. net. 


British Flags. 


Cambridge 
University Press. 


HE frontispiece of Mr. Perrin’s learned mono- 
graph depicts a fascinating war-ship of Henry 
VIII, adorned with eight flags. It is notable that only 


one of these, the white pendant with St. George’s Cross 
at the main mast-head, is a national flag. The other seven 
are all Royal flags—the standard, bearing the three 
lions or leopards of England and the fleurs-de-lis of 
France, on the main deck and at the main masthedd; 
the ostrich feather with ‘‘Ich Dien’’ at the poop and the 
fore masthead; the Tudor rose and crown as a jack at 
the bow; the fleur-de-lis and portcullis on the main and 
quarter-decks. This is a survival of the earlier period 
when the flag was essentially a personal or knightly 
emblem, of the same nature as the heraldic bearings on 
coat-armour. Mr. Perrin, who as Admiralty librarian 
and secretary of the Navy Records Society, has 
already earned a deservedly high reputation as a trust- 
worthy investigator of naval records, devotes this 
volume to the early history and the development of 
Biitish flags at sea. An introductory chapter traces 
the origin of the flag, as a sign of command or a means 
of signalling, to the Athenian device of hanging a 
purple cloak on the cruciform standard of the Admiral’s 
ship, in order to make it more conspicuous in action. 
The modern flag, attached to its staff by one side, only 
came into existence about the close of the eighteenth 
century, so far as extant evidence shows. 

The red cross of St. George, which was adopted by 
the English as a national emblem in the early thir- 
teenth century, gradually ousted the banners -of other 
Saints and of Royal or noble commanders. By the 
end of the sixteenth century it ‘‘ had taken the lead as 
the distinguishing characteristic of English ships, both 
men-of-war and merchantmen.’’ The first draft of the 
Union flag appears in 1606, when James | ordered, for 
the avoiding of all contentions between English and 
Scottish mariners, that all British ships should fly at 
their maintop ‘‘ the Red Cross, commonly called St. 
George’s Cross, and the White Cross, commonly 
called St. Andrew’s Cross, joined together, according 
to a form made by our Heralds.’’ Mr. Perrin has dis- 
interred a petition in which some patriotic Scots 
promptly protested against this new flag on the ground 
that the English Cross was superposed on top of the 
Scottish, ‘‘whiche is thairby obscurit and no takin nor 
merk to be seen of the Scottis Armes.’’ It was per- 
haps for the same reason that the fleet sent in 1623 to 
bring back Babie Charles and Steenie from their 
Spanish adventure was provided with a special Union 
flag, in which the crosses of St. George and St. An- 
drew were disposed quarterly, instead of one being 
superposed. In 1634 the use of the Union flag was 
confined to King’s ships; in 1801 the addition of the red 
saltire of St. Patrick constituted the Union Jack as we 
know it to-day. Mr. Perrin goes on to give a very full 
and interesting description of the various flags of com- 
mand and colours of distinction in use in the British 
Navy from the time of Blake to that of Beatty. He is 
a most competent guide through this very complicated 
maze, and lays down the law with authority as to 
Rear-Admirals of the Blue and Vice-Admirals of the 
Red, Commodores of the second-class in the presence 
of a senior captain, boat flags and broad pendants. 

It is curious to read that the captains of merchantmen 
had frequently to be checked for flying illegal colours 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. Mr. Perrin 
might have quoted the famous case of the flag at 
Abbotsford. This was a blue ensign which Scott had 
presented to a Leith shipping company for the use of 
a vessel which they had called after him. When the 
captain of the Walter Scott fell in with a frigate, he 
was peremptorily ordered to pull down his blue ensign, 
but refused, crowded all sail, and only gave in when a 
shot plunged across his forefoot. The flag was made 
prize of and forwarded to the Admiralty, who sent it 
on to Sir Walter, with an official letter stating the case, 
and requesting him to have the goodness to give orders 
to his cruisers in future not to hoist colours appro- 
priated exclusively to the ships of His Majesty. Mr. 
Perrin adds a comprehensive chapter on flag signals, 
especially those in use in the navy in Nelson’s time. It 
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is noteworthy that the flags had to be changed twice 
during the Napoleonic wars, in consequence of the 
signal books being captured by the French. The 
famous hoists for the Trafalgar signal are given cor- 
rectly by Mr. Perrin, with a coloured plate of the flags 
used. The value of this monumental work is greatly 
enhanced throughout by the plates so admirably repro- 
duced from Mr. Herbert S. Vaughan’s accurately 
coloured drawings of the chief flags mentioned in the 
text. 


WHY HAMLET DELAYED 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. By A. Clutton-Brock. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 


E have no more agreeable causeur on matters 
of literature than Mr. Clutton-Brock, whose 
elegance and suavity are only equalled by his trans- 
parent candour. He has the art of writing little 
studies which are rather more than essays and rather 
less than books. His latest is a disquisition on a par- 
ticular point in that very hackneyed theme, the char- 
acter of Hamlet. He asks, What is the cause of the 
delay in killing the king? This question has been 
asked for two hundred years, and it seems that the 
earliest attempt at answering it was made by Sir 
Thomas ‘Hanmer in his ‘ Remarks on the Tragedy of 
Hamlet,’ in 1736. Hanmer said that ‘‘ there appears 
no reason at all in nature why this young Prince did 
not put the usurper to death as soon as possible,’’ and 
Mr. Clutton-Brock adds that he continues, ‘‘ If Shake- 
speare had made the young man go naturally to work, 
there would have been no play at all.’’ At the risk of 
seeming pedantic, we must remind Mr. Clutton-Brock 
that this is not exactly what Hanmer wrote. Hanmer 
wrote, ‘‘ Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, there 
would have been an end of our play,’’ which is not quite 
the same thing. Coleridge, whom Mr. Clutton-Brock 
does not quote, accounted for the delay by a paralysis 
of the will which rendered all action difficult. ‘*‘ The 
great object of [Hamlet’s] life is defeated by continu- 
ally resolving to do, yet doing nothing but resolve.”’ 
It was the poet-physician, Akerside, if we remember 
rightly, who first started the theory that Hamlet was 
intended as a pathological study of insanity. This 
view has never been very seriously accepted, but many 
critics have seen in Hamlet the machinery of a strong 
will disordered. But to regard Hamlet either as a 
maniac or as an erratic puppet, is to abandon all hope 
of discovering what Shakespeare intended. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock, with deliberate and discriminating care, 
has analysed the character anew, and his result is to 
prove that the poet’s purpose was to represent a com- 
plete Hamlet by alternating his behaviour with his 
soliloquies. He makes a great point of the latter: 


The soliloquies are fac more numerous than in any other 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and they are then to contrast the real 
with the misexpressed Hamlet, and to keep the former in our 
minds. It is commonly assumed that they are an unnatural 
device, like arias in an opera; but there are some people who 
do soliloquise aloud, especially those who are disordered in their 
minds. 


The main novelty in our critic’s analysis is his in- 
sistance that a counterpoint of character and psy- 
chological state governs all the changes of Hamlet’s 
mood. He works this out in a very interesting and 
ingenious way, but he does not quite succeed after all 
in making us understand why Hamlet dallied for so 
long a time before executing his uncle. He makes us 
feel, however, what it is always salutary to feel, that 
Shakespeare doubtless knew best. He is always per- 


suasive and attractive in his method, but we like him 
least when he is combative. It is always a weakness in 
Mr. Clutton-Brock to waste powder and shot on an- 
tagonists that are not worthy of his artillery. He ex- 
pends needless sarcasm on a Mr. T, H. Eliot, who 
appears to have said that ‘ Hamlet’ is ‘‘ most cer- 


tainly an artistic failure.’’ The same profound ip. 
quirer believes that Shakespeare was ‘‘ baffled by his 
problem.’’ But why does Mr. Clutton-Brock take any 
notice of what Mr. Eliot may believe? 


A ROMANCE OF MERCURY 


The Worm Ouroburos. By E. R. Eddison. Cape 
15S. net. 


HAT explosive author, Dr. Tobias Smollett, would 
have had no use for Mr. E. R. Eddison’s fantas. 
tical, other-worldly romance, ‘ The Worm Ouroboros,' 
‘* Romance owes its origin to ignorance, vanity and 
superstition,’’ he pronounced flatly. But it was only 
‘‘ when the minds of men were debauched by the im. 
position of priestcraft to the most absurd pitch of 
credulity ’’—by which the learned Doctor means Mr. 
Chesterton’s Middle Ages—that romance attained its 
zenith, or sank to its nadir. ‘‘ If they could not exce! 
the ancient poets in point of genius, they were resolved 
to excel them in fiction, and apply to the wonder, rather 
than the judgment, of their readers. Accordingly they 
brought necromancy to their aid, and instead of sup 
porting the character of their heroes by dignity of 
sentiment and practice, distinguished them by their 
bodily strength, activity and extravagance of be- 
haviour.’’ Although we do not look at Mr. Eddison’s 
achievement from the same angle as this description 
implies, we find it impossible to summarize its quali- 
ties in apter words. Mr. Eddison so far excels the 
ancient poets in point of fiction that he lifts his romance 
plumb out of the drab confines of earth to the remote 
regions of Mercury, to Demonland and Goblinland, to 
Kroshering and Careé, to the pale pointed mountains 
of Koshtra Belorn. His heroes are so distinguished 
by their ‘‘ extravagance of behaviour,’’ his Lords Juss 
and Goldry Bluszco, Spitfire and Brandoch Daha, that 
they can keep saddle upon the hippogriff, slay the very 
mantichore, and bring to naught even the potent in- 
fluences of the Worm Ouroboros, that eateth its own 
tail (as pictured so vividly by Mr. Keith Henderson). 
He has made no sparing use of necromancy. When 
Gorice, King of Demonland, practises his black arts, 
the skies are burnt up and mountains dissolve into 
sand. But when Sophonisba, the queen who is but 
seventeen years of age and has been no older for two 
centuries, performs marvels in Goling, the people that 
has been extinguished from the face of Mercury is set 
up once more, from its highest lord to its least knave, 
so that the passions of the Demons for battle should 
be slaked again and war rage there gloriously for ever. 
Now it is not easy to make the sign of the Worm 
Ouroboros. It is necessary first (after the unhallowed 
processes of fixation, conjunction, deflagration, putre- 
faction and rubefication) to limn within a seven-painted 
star, the image of a green crab eating of the sun. And 
very terrifying processes follow immediately, yet not 
one tenth so terrifying as their results. In the same 
way it is not very easy to appreciate Mr. Eddison’s art. 
That is the one point in which Smollett?s prognostica- 
tion goes woefully wrong. Mr. Eddison’s romance by 
no means ‘‘ owes its origin to ignorance,’’ but to 4 
deep and curious scholarship. It is almost essential to 
have a deep knowledge of English medieval and 
Elizabethan literature. You will recognize easily 
enough the language of the Lady Prezmyra. ‘‘ ‘ Mine 
eyes dazzle,’ she said, ‘ Read thou the rest.’”’ Or 
from what poem in Skelton Mr. Eddison drew his 
‘‘ mantichore’’’ that feeds upon men’s brains. You 
will recognize many of the exquisite lyrics sung by 
Mr. Eddison’s heroes and ladies, be they drinking- 
songs, or serenades or enchantments or sonnets, be 
their authors Thomas Carew or William Dunbar or Sir 
Henry Wotton. But what worm-eaten bestiaries he 
has explored for the qualities of his monsters, or what 
dim tales he has disinterred for his faultless repre- 
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sentation of an archaic English, will be more difficult ro 
determine. Yet the story of the epical wars between 
Witchland and Demonland are not wholly unlike wars 
nearer the moon. For the Lord Juss, confronted by 
the entranced body of his brother on the black summit 
of Lora Rach, could remember in his agony ‘‘ hunting 
morns on the high heaths of Mealand, a spring morn- 
ing in a primrose glade that opened on Moonmere, the 
day he first backed a horse.’’ 

A word must be said for Mr. Eddison’s extraordinary 
faculty for the invention of glamorous place names. 
How the decadent poet of the eighties quoted by Max 
Nordau would have gloated over ‘‘ Koshtra Belorn! ”’ 
It is like a phial in which the dark essences of magic 
are concentrated. There seems to be a latter-day 
revival of romance among literary men, of necessity an 
exotic growth, but it has already produced such re- 
sults as Mr. James Branch Cabell’s ‘ Jurgen,’ Lord 
Dunsany’s ‘ Chronicles of Rodriguez,’ and now, most 
scholarly of them, ‘ The Worm Ouroboros.’ The 
world is not leisurely enough for them, it will be said. 
But there remain a few fortunate mortals who have a 
summer-house in the Islands of the Hesperides. Some, 
it is rumoured, maintain an asbestos chalét upon Mer- 
cury. The records of this planet by Mr. Eddison will 
make places clear for them which hitherto have been 


wropt in mystery.’’ 


MONSIGNOR DREW’S REMINISCENCES 


Pages from the Past. By John Ayscough. Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOSE who have read the novels of ‘‘ John Ays- 

cough’’ are prepared to find his reminiscences at 
once scholarly and entertaining. The purport of the 
desultory papers which Monsignor Bickerstaffe Drew 
began to contribute to The Month about 1918, now re- 
printed in this interesting volume, is to draw ‘‘ a con- 
trast between the world of a sexagenarian’s earliest 
memories and the world he has lived to see.’’ Mon- 
signor Drew is a close and shrewd observer of social 
life; his delicate and lambent humour plays delightfully 
about the various changes that have taken place since 
Plancus was consul. Nothing could be better of its 
kind than the chapter, for instance, which he devotes 
to the changes in household furnishing which he has 
lived to see. He was born amidst the worst triumphs 
of the Victorian cabinet-maker and upholsterer, the 
hideous chiffonier and rosewood armchairs ‘“ to 
match,’’ the pier-glass which adorned every moral 
chimney-piece, the floral carpet with its life-size cab- 
bage roses and hollyhocks, matched by a painted floral 
panel on the front slope of the coal-box, the oval loo- 
table with its cloth ‘‘ flowery and fringey, and 
frequently chenilley,’’ supporting a Stonehenge of 
books, the centre-piece of wax flowers, the ‘‘ Parian 
marble ’’ groups, the ormolu clock, the steel fire-irons, 
the engravings after Landseer. To-day the self-re- 
specting drawing-room is a museum, or tries to be. 
Monsignor Drew has a very pleasant semi-satiric pas- 
sage on the modern craze for adapting old finds to new 
purposes in domestic economy. The cradle becomes a 
coal-box, the Sedan chair an arm-chair, the horse- 
trough a bath, the old leather black-jack a hot water- 
jug, the barber’s lathering basin a chocolate dish, the 
plough-share a fender and the altar-rail a banister. 
‘“* Over the chimney in your own bedroom may hang a 
hatchment : the resurgam under it a reminder, perhaps, 
that you are to come down in the morning without 
fetching.’”” Which things are a parable: Monsignor 
Drew carries the contrast into the deeper interests of 
life and makes a very fine piece of work of it. 

Another agreeable feature of Monsignor Drew’s 
reminiscences is a collection of new and often char- 
acteristic anecdotes of famous people. A few may be 
quoted. The first time Mrs. Drew visited Anthony 


Trollope’s house he popped out from behind the hall 
door as it opened and squeaked ‘‘ Boh!’’ thinking 


she was Mrs. Trollope. We do not know if he 
followed this up with such an apology as a famous 
Scottish judge made after calling his partner at whist 
by a very uncomplimentary name: ‘‘ Your pardon’s 
begged, mem; I thought ye were my ain wife.’’ Dis- 
racli, who was a stern foe of autograph hunters, fell 
a victim to the youthful collector from whom he re- 
ceived a brief letter of inquiry as to whether he really 
did recommend Elijah Smart as footman. ‘‘ By re- 
turn of post he cleared himself of the imputation of 
ever having employed a footman with such a name.’’ 
There are some good specimens of the sardonic wit 
of Cardinal Manning, who never learnt how to suffer 
fools gladly. A youthful penitent who accused him- 
self in the confessional of not having been ‘‘ condes- 
cending to his inferiors,’’ got the prompt response, 
‘* You haven’t got any!’’ When on a public occa- 
sion a Bishop, magnificent in purple rushed up to 
apologize for eclipsing Manning, who had come in an 
ordinary black coat, the answer was, ‘‘ Never mind, my 
dear Lord; it does not matter. I dare say no one will 
notice you.’’ In spite of the Cardinal’s sympathy for 
General Booth, preaching ‘‘ faith without fringe,’’ his 
warmest expression was, ‘‘ 1 hope, I earnestly hope, 
he will do more good, far more good, than I think he 
will.”’ We like the story of the City magnate who 
regretted that the regiment of which he was colonel had 
no depot—‘‘ a depot would give us a locum tenens in 
the county.’’ And a high place in the ecclesiastical 
anecdotage should be given to Bishop Graham's re- 
mark to a priest who had complained that some of the 
poor-school children played in church: ‘‘ Well, and 
where should they play, poor little things, if not in 
their Father’s house? ”’ 


ONE-SIDED BIBLE STUDY 


The Story of the Bible. By Macleod Yearsley. 
Watts. 7s. 6d. net. 


O far as this book is an attempt to popularize the 

results of scientific study of the origins of the earth 
and of man it is useful, but as a _ complete 
account of the origin of Christianity it is some- 
what deficient and certainly one-sided. We should 
not object if the author simply told us that he 
was epitomizing the views of Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son on some highly controversial questions and that 
there was another side to them which had been put by 
many students of all schools. But in his preface he 
writes, ‘‘ The statements set out may be considered as 
accepted facts and as such should appeal to all who, 
anxious to ascertain the truth, can reason without bias 
and are not intimidated by convention.’’ 

In the Bibliography there is no mention of ‘ The 
Historical Christ,’ by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, in which 
the arguments on which our author mostly relies as to 
the origins of Christianity are mercilessly criticized and 
rejected as worthless. 

Mr. Yearsley accuses the clergy of obscurantism, but 
at least they generally let us know all the worst things 
that are said against their point of view. Nobody 
reading this book by itself would suppose that any 
other idea of Christianity had ever been seriously de- 
bated by qualified historians or scientists. One would 
think, to read what he has to say about Genesis, that 
the Creation story was looked upon by modern 
Christians as the most important part of the Bible ana 
that the old panic of the theologians of fifty years ago 
was still rampant in the church. Surely it would be 
fairer to Christians to study the ordinary syllabus of, 
say, a Church school or the popular Sunday School 
books by such a writer as Miss Hetty Lee and then to 
say what seems to loom largest in daily and weekly 
Christian teaching. It would certainly not be found 
to be a strict adherence to the Order of Creation as 
found in Genesis i. and ii. 

Nor, again, does it appear to us a fair way of describ- 
ing the Old Testament, to make it nothing but a jumble 
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of old superstitions and myths and to leave out any 
serious study of the Prophets as the teachers of a new 
idea of God as the God of righteousness. Is it ade- 
quate, in a book which professes to be a study in evoiu- 
tionary belief, to dismiss the whole of Isaiah with thes> 
remarks: ‘‘ A collection of prophesies of various ages: 
Xxxiv.-xxxix., contain extracts from the books of Kings 
and other sources’’? But we fancy that what will 
prevent this book from doing any great harm to faithful 
Christians (which seems its main object) will be the 
resuscitation of the theory that the story of the Cross 
is nothing more than a Jewish mystery-play acted by a 
secret sect of ‘‘ Jesuines’’ in honour of a pagan 
Vegetation-god. Mr. Yearsley seems really anxious 
to give us an ethical religion in exchange for our old 
one, but he goes about it in a curious way. If this 
Vegetation-god mystery has, as he would tell us, re- 
sulted in a record of blood-stained murders through- 
out some nineteen centuries, we are not very likely to 
reform ourselves by learning that the author of the 
Sermon on the Mount never existed. We are, most of 
us, heartily sorry about the blood-stains and believe 
that if we could get a little more of the spirit of the 
New Testament into us we might gradually bring about 
a better world. On the whole, in spite of this book, we 
think it most likely that the average Christian will 
ignore it and go on humbly trying to walk more warily 
and honestly in the old paths. On the other hand, if 
anyone is disturbed in his faith by it he cannot do better 
than read Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s book published by 
the same firm as the one under discussion. 


GENERAL DENIKIN’S MEMOIRS 


The Russian Turmoil. By General A. I. Denikin. 
Hutchinson. 24s. net. 


N this interesting section of his memoirs, General 

Denikin describes the progress of the Russian Revo- 
lution between March and September, 1917, from the 
standpoint of a high commander in the Army. He 
apologizes for any errors of detail on the ground of his 
present position as a refugee, ‘‘ unable to refer to any 
archives or documents and deprived of the possibility 
of discussing events with those who have taken pari 
in them.” But the stamp of truth is_ plainly 
marked on his general description of the rapid collapse 
of the Russian Army in the spring and summer of 1917. 
General Denikin writes on this subject purely as a sol- 
dier, with a creditable freedom from political prejudice 
He is perfectly frank as to the inherent defects of the 
Russian military system, which did so much to pre- 
dispose its organism for the rapid spread of the revo- 
lutionary virus. ‘‘ I do not deny,’’ he says, ‘‘ the 
grave shortcomings of our system of appointments 
to the High Command, the errors of our strategy, 
tactics and organization, the technical backwardness of 
our Army, the defects of the Officers’ Corps, the 
ignorance of the rank and file, and the vices of barrack 
life.’ He reminds us that the incidents in Siberia 
as well as in Moscow, Sevastopol and Kronstadt, which 
followed on the inglorious conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese War, had given an impressive warning of 
‘what might be expected from a licentious mob of 
soldiers utterly devoid of restraining principles.’’ He 
tells us from personal experience that all the meetings, 
resolutions, soviets of 1907 were repeated in 1917,”’ 
with photographic accuracy, but with greater impetus 
and on a much larger scale.’”” The War Ministry took 
the lesson of Manchuria to heart, and made some 
efforts to set its house in order. But, with the char- 


acteristic futility of Russian reformers, its boldest step 
was to place the Officers’ Corps under the special super- 
vision of the Police Department, and every District 
Headquarters was soon honey-combed with spies and 
counter-spies—a system which, as General Denikir 
mildly puts it, ‘* introduced an unwholesome spirit into 
the Army.”’ 


The Officers’ Corps had completely lost its old char. 
acter as an aristocratic caste, without gaining a new 
one. No class of the servants of the State was ‘ gs 
down-trodden and forlorn or so ill-provided for ’’ as 
the regular officers of the Russian Army, who were 
poor without being proud. Corruption, nepotism and 
inefficiency were rampant in the higher ranks. Deser-. 
tion and shirking were rife among the troops—the in- 
tellectuals set no better an example in this respect than 
the ignorant masses. And yet, with all its defects, the 
old Russian Army had the virtues of the people from 
whom it was recruited—particularly a childlike confi- 
dence in its leaders, and ‘‘ an exceptional power of en- 
durance in facing the horrors of war.’’ Ill fed, ih 
equipped, ill led, and practically destitute of modern 
weapons, the Russian troops fought without a murmur 
for nearly three years against the ‘* deadly technique” 
of German science. General Denikin’s chief com- 
plaint against the Revolution is that it failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity given by the downfall of 
the Tsar ‘‘ for cleansing and uplifting the Russian 
People’s Army and its Command morally and tech- 
nically.’’ Instead, the death-blow to the old Army was 
dealt by Kerensky’s famous ‘‘ Declaration of the 
Rights of the Soldier,’’ confirmed on May 9, 1917, 
which abolished discipline without substituting any 
other motive for obedience, and thus, as General 
Denikin says, ‘‘ gave official sanction to the malady 
with which the Army was stricken.’’ General Deni- 
kin’s firsthand account of the rapid development of this 
malady is historically valuable to all students of mili- 
tary psychology. His account of the almost incredible 
scenes which took place in some of the Russian trenches 
is vivid and convincing. The wicked skill with which 
the Germans took advantage of the new conditions is 
the one thing for which General Denikin admits that 
he still cherishes a revengeful spirit. We can quite 
sympathize with his regret that General Ludendorff did 
not stick to his post long enough to experience, in the 
break-up of the German Army, ‘‘ those inexpressibly 
painful moral torments which we Russian officers have 
suffered.”’ 


INCONSEQUENCES 


More Trivia. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Con- 
stable. 6s. net. 


HE first notion to enter our uninformed head—not 
having read the earlier volume of ‘ Trivia ’—was, 
Why collect this frippery between permanent covers? 
But that is no longer our opinion. Taken one by one, 
scattered about the pages of a magazine, as we had 
previously seen some of them, they seemed indeed thin 
and meaningless, somewhat like the flat and faded 
flowers that one occasionally discovers pressed between 
the leaves of some old-fashioned volume. But in the 
bulk one obtains the full aroma and bright colour of 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s flowers of thought, all alive and 
blooming. As we wended our way systematically from 
cover to cover—it is not, by the way, the best method of 
reading this book; indeed, to be fully enjoyed it should 
be read without any method—we found ourselves con- 
stantly turning back to some preceding gem that cast 
its radiance through the intervening pages and still 
scintillated in our brain. Mr. Pearsall Smith is cynical, 
inconsequent, witty, ridiculous, and always attractive. 
We enjoy him all the time : when he is pouring pleasant 
ridicule on the conventional stupidities of polite con- 
versation; when he is lazily Epicurean; when he is 
facetious; when he is occasionally (very occasionally) 
serious; but most of all, perhaps, when he laughs at 
himself, as it were suddenly catching sight of his soul 
in a mirror and being astonished at his mental profile. 
This book was made to be read in bed. It is light, 
well-printed, not too big, and almost every ‘‘item’’ is 
complete on one page, for the author ‘is nothing if not 
succinct; but more than that, it can be read for two 
minutes or an hour according to our whim, since each 
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e is complete in itself and there is consequently 
none of that breathless continuity that urges us on and 
on in less comfortable bed-books, while the candle 
dwindles inch by inch. The matter, too, is eminently 
suitable for lulling us into an easy, amused sleep. It 
is impossible to review such a book, save only by 
quotation, and for that we have no adequate space. 
We choose the following at random, since selection is 
impossible ; it may not please everyone, for we all have 
our own favourites, but those who are not amused by it 
may be sure of finding something more to their taste 
elsewhere in the book. 


THE WRONG WORD 
We were talking of the Universe at tea, and one of our 
company declared that he at least was entirely without illu- 
sions. He had long since faced the fact that Nature had no 
sympathy with our hopes and fears, and was completely in- 
different to our fate. The Universe, he said, was a great 
meaningless machine; Man, with his reason and moral judg- 
ments, was the product of blind forces which, though they would 
soon destroy him, he must yet despise. To endure this tragedy 
of our fate with passionless despair, never to wince or bow the 
head, to confront the hostile powers with high disdain, to fix 
with eyes of scorn the Gorgon face of Destiny, to stand on the 
brink of the abyss, hurling defiance at the icy stars—this, he 
said, was his attitude, and it produced, as you can imagine, a 
very powerful impression on the company. As for me, I was 
completely carried away by my enthusiasm. 
‘* By Jove, that is a stunt! ” I cried. 


Fiction 


Caged Birds. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards. 
7s. Od. net. 


HE author of this novel has constructed his cage 

neatly and painted it in gay colours, but the birds 
are a scratch lot. By far the best of the brood is the 
hero, Denys Carey, himself. He had, it is true, no 
outstanding merits, and like most of his acquaintances, 
male and female, conscientiously used the roughest 
language in all companies; but we see him as not a 
bad fellow, on the whole, in his selfish way; and he cer- 
tainly has our sympathy in his relations with his wife. 
In early married days he had destroyed her love 
with an infidelity—or so she said, although we suspect 
her of finding an excuse for a change in her own feel- 
ings. But whatever his offence may have been, it 
offered no excuse for the underbred shrewishness with 
which she perpetually assailed him; for the Careys 
were educated middle-class people, with a comfortable, 
if precarious, income, while Ann’s ignoble nagging was 
only worthy of some worn-out household drudge, living 
with a troublesome family in two rooms. Small 
wonder if the badgered man sought consolation out- 
side the home which was poisoned for him by this spite- 
ful woman and an unexplained youth, called Pen, whom 
Denys should have kicked into the street, at a very 
early stage of their association. During a walk on 
Brighton Downs he found what he wanted, a golden 
girl, greatly younger than himself, Jocelyn Lysaght by 
name. They met in the necessarily poetic manner. She 
was asleep when he came upon her, and, as he bent 
over her, she opened her eyes : 

“* How splendid to find that you are really 
—who are you? ”’ 

“*T—I—Oh! d-does it matter who I am? 

princess and ——”’ 

** And you’re Prince Charming.” 

wish I were.” ’ 

“You must be to somebody. I was dreaming of somebody like 
you. It’s jolly unfair of you to catch me at a disadvantage 
like this.”’ 

“Oh, my dear! I didn’t. I really didn’t kiss you 

; I wanted to, of course, you sleeping beauty.”’ 


I say 


You're a fairy 


Probably no human acquaintance ever began in such 
a manner; but, though we may not admire their method 
of expressing themselves, most of us have imagined 
wonderful encounters of the kind. And Jocelyn was 


not only pretty; she was a twin soul who plunged in- 
stantly into an intimacy so close that Denys was car- 
Some, no doubt, would have judged 


ried off his feet. 


her to be too expansive for a maiden of twenty, and 
would possibly have been reminded of those ladies who 
are to be seen in the twilight of cinemas removing 
their hats, to cast themselves in complete surrender on 
the bosoms of their swains. 


** Love me, love me as hard as you can let me lie 
in your arms one more kiss Can’t we have 
five minutes’ loving in that little room? Oh, don’t 


let’s talk. I want to bury my head on your shoulders, and 

feel your hands in my hair.” 

In the intervals of ‘‘ drinking in his kisses 
as if she could never be satisfied,’’ she em- 
ployed numerous phrases of the kind, and many 
people prefer a_ little more reticence in_ their 
sweethearts. | However, she suited Denys perfectly, 
and after a vast deal of argument about it, with the 
girl herself, with Ann, with Mr. Lysaght, with friends 
—with anyone, in fact, that could be got to listen to 
him, he decided to leave his wife and children, and 
cleave to his beloved. One hopes that she made him 
happy, and that he cured her of the nasty habit of biting 
her nails to which she confessed with a sort of proud 
defiance. It will be seen that the motive of the story is 
of the simplest and most familiar; but it is written with 
great vigour, sprightliness and gusto. One of the 
hero’s most attractive traits was his appetite for life, 
for all its disappointments; and he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into work, love-making, swimming, climbing, 
football, beagling—anything that afforded an outlet 
for his abounding energy. This passion for open-air 
and bodily exercise gives us some of the pleasantest 
scenes in the book, and greatly helps in lifting it above 
the merely ugly record of a provincial family upheaval. 


The Voice in the Wilderness. Richard 


Blaker. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


E must say at once of ‘ The Voice in the Wilder- 

ess,’ that it is the best first novel we have read 
for a long time (granting it is indeed a first novel. We 
find no evidence of previous publication by Mr. Richard 
Blaker). There is an easy mastery about its present- 
ment of character and a reliance upon the value of 
character itself for the enchaining of our interest, as 
opposed to mere material episode, which would do no 
discredit to any author we know at his twentieth essay. 
We are reminded, among recent first novels, of Miss 
FE. B. C. Jones’s ‘ Quiet Interior,’ but that novel had 
all the preciosity and excessive subtlety of adolescence. 
It betrayed the young craftsman’s preoccupation with 
his tools, despite its luminous rendering of the larger 
design. It is only in the fact that Mr. Blaker’s hero 
is no less grandiose an object than a genius that the 
writer shows his affinity with his coevals. The pre- 
sentment of a genius is the perpetual first obsession of 
youth. Miss Romer Wilson attempted it in ‘ Martin 
Schuler,’ Miss Cherry Veheyne in ‘ The Journal of 
Henry Bulver ’ (a dramatist, in fact, like Mr. Blaker’s 
hero). It is only the most adept and most adult of 
novelists who: dares attempt the wild tragedies and 
profound comedies of plain John Hodge. But it is 
Mr. Richard Blaker’s rare distinction that he has suc- 
ceeded with Charles Petrie, his genius. We do, in- 
deed, believe Petrie capable of his later signal suc- 
cesses, as we are made to understand just why, earlier, 
he failed so signally. So signal was his failure that 
the opening of this novel presents him an alien, at the 
very heart of his family. They are extraordinary 
powers of sympathy and irony and fearless thinking 
which have presented Petrie’s slow absorption into the 
organism he has himself created. The first bridge is 
thrown across the void by his concealed, half-cynical 
affection for his daughter, Cynthia, in whom he sees 
the makings of a great musician and the fulfilment of 
his own baulked promise in that art. The difficulty 
lies in the disentanglement of Cynthia from the senti- 
mental and helpless affection of her mother. That once 
achieved, Mrs. Petrie is thrown back violently upon 
her own resources, which she develops to such an in- 
credible degree as to provide the book with its one 
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large flow of psychology. Perhaps this is to overstate 
the matter. The later Mrs. Petrie should be more im- 
plicit in the earlier. She obviously is in the author’s 
mind, but he has not made it explicit enough to ours. 
As this brilliantly studied interaction of wife and hus- 
band, parents and children, is developing, Petrie lives 
his own secret second life uninterruptedly. The great 
physical calamity which overwhelms him at the close 
is doubly a calamity. It brings his preciously-guarded 
other self to the light of day. It compels this proud 
man, who would not receive the consolations of the 
spirit without passionately struggling for them, to be 
dependent upon others for his least movements. Even 
now the pride of the man rises against his fate. How 
finally he transcended it we must leave Mr. Blaker to 
relate. It provides a worthy climax to a most courage- 
ous and memorable novel. 


Captivity. By Leonora Eyles. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


T is a relief to turn from the more or less accom- 

plished trivialities of the average novel to a thor- 
oughly conscientious piece of work. For the most part 
‘ Captivity’ cannot be said to make cheerful reading. 
It is a powerful and sombre book, charged now with 
that form of elemental monstrousness which we find in 
‘ Wuthering Heights,’ now with a melancholy beauty, 
now with the starkest and most repulsive realism. Its 
faults are redundancy and repetition, but its merits so 
greatly outweigh them that it is difficult to lay it aside 
unfinished, and the memory of it obstinately survives. 

Marcella Lashcairn was the daughter of an im- 
poverished Highland gentleman who brought both his 
wife and himself to early graves with his drunken 
habits. He was a strange, semi-sane creature, at one 
time throwing himself furiously into biological study, 
and drawing his daughter helplessly after him along 
the path of materialism, at another casting aside human 
reason as a share and preaching a blind and unques- 
tioning faith in God. Brought up in an atmosphere of 
hardship, violence and family legend, nourished on 
these smatterings of philosophy and theology, varied 
only by the talk of the peasants with whom she con- 
sorted, Marcella reached womanhood with her mind in 
a complete intellectual turmoil. Her Celtic idealism 
convinced her of but one thing: that life was to be 
regarded as a great enterprise which, in her own case, 
was not to be achieved among the mists and sand-dunes 
of her native village. A colonial uncle offered the 
means of escape into a wider world, and she started off 
alone for Australia, eagerly looking about her for the 
unknown task which awaited her. 

She found it, as was to be expected, almost at once. 
In the same ship with her was a dissolute young medical 
student, expelled from England by his despairing 
family, with no brighter prospect than to live in Sydney 
as a remittance-man. Pity for his weakness, indigna- 
tion at the apparent callousness of his parents, and 
personal attraction combined to persuade Marcella that 
here was a duty ready to her hand—the reformation of 
Louis Farne. Changing all her plans, she married the 
boy as soon as they landed, and squandered her 
strength, her scanty means and her love in an appar- 
ently hopeless struggle. Louis was worse than she 
had expected, a dipsomaniac, only to be kept from his 
vice for short spells by prodigal caresses which she felt 
were degrading her in her turn. Watching his constant 
relapses which no efforts of hers could prevent, dis- 
gusted by his foulness, yet feeling herself bound to 
devote herself ceaselessly to the care of one who was 
generally irresponsible for his actions, she naturally 
found increasing difficulty in conceiving the purpose, if 
purpose there were, of her life or of the general scheme 
of things. But resolute not to surrender her belief in 
some meaning in the universe, she found at last a form 
of teleological consolation. She was the pathway of 


God, who moves in a mysterious way; and her suffer- 


ings were an inexplicable but necessary step towards 
the achievement of the great purpose. 

We think the book should have ended here, for the 
episode of the illustrious professor (a kind of Scottish 
Freud) who fell in love with her, fruitlessly urged her 
to leave her husband for him, and subsequently cured 
Louis of his mania by psychopathic methods, strikes us 
as rather weak; and the belief that she had discovered 
the secret of existence had already brought peace to 
Marcella’s soul. There is a mystic rapture about the 
closing scenes which robs them of the sadness which 
one would ordinarily feel at the untimely death, after 
so cruel a life, of a singularly brave and aspiring 
woman. The author has made a notable contribution 
to contemporary fiction, and her abundance of incident 
and varied scenery should give her a much larger 
audience than one composed only of amateurs of 
literature. 


The Heir. 
6s. net. 
T is a good thing to see that the younger generation 
of English fiction-writers is beginning to take the 
short story seriously. America still is a long way 
ahead of us, and we are far from producing a sufficient 
bulk of first-rate short stories annually to produce a 
volume comparable with Mr. E. J. O’Brien’s ‘ Best 
Short Stories of the Year.’ Our stories do not emulate 
the uncanny mechanism of an Ambrose Bierce or the 
amazingly vivid coup d’cils of an O. Henry. But in 
the hands of Miss Mansfield, Mr. Lawrence and Mr. A. 
E. Coppard, they are developing a luminous and 
vibrant life of their own. Miss Sackville-West, who 
has already two distinguished and powerful novels to 
her credit, adds herself worthily to this company with 
her collection of short stories, ‘ The Heir.’ They dis- 
play a quiet distinction of mind and style and it is with 
a queer proud unobtrusive irony that she fashions both 
her characters and their situations. ‘ The Heir’ 1s 
described, and with a touch of this irony we are speak- 
ing of, as ‘A Love Story.’ It is the grotesque pas- 
sion for an exquisite Elizabethan manor-house which 
uproots Mr. Peregrine Chase, the last of its inheritors, 
from humdrum all-too-sufficient career in the insurance- 
offices of Wolverhampton. At first with reluctance and 
almost with terror this ordered little man finds himself 
thrust into the feudal environmente which has become 
so alien to his degraded blood. Gradually the spell of 
‘* Blackboys,’’ the manor-house, calls more and more 
imperiously to the deeps in him which have lain un- 
troubled for so long. Almost all of his inheritance has 
slipped from him, before, half hypnotically, he asserts 
himself and his race, and all the fifty peacocks of the 
terraced garden of ‘‘ Blackboys’’ squall and flaunt 
under the undisturbed patronage of the house of Chase. 
Chase, the insurance clerk, recalls the dream-raddled 
city men of Arthur Machen. But to them the sum- 
mons into beauty which comes to them breaks down 
from without the barriers of their blood. In Miss 
Sackville-West’s distinguished story, it is the summons 
of the blood from within, breaking through the en- 
crustation of vulgarity, the tyranny of the petty task. 
The second story in the book, ‘ The Christmas Party,’ 
is not quite so sure in its values. Alice Jennings, with 
all her grimness, her wild audacity under the prim 
orthodoxy of her exterior, is vividly presented to, so 
soon as she is ‘‘ Lydia Protheroe,’’ the theatrical cos- 
tumier, and she is ‘‘ Lydia Protheroe’’ for most of 
the story. But in order to justify the monstrous 
Christmas party with which she paid back her respect- 
able relatives for their forty years of silence, there 
should have been some more austere and _ tragic 
episode to initiate her career as ‘‘ Lydia Protheroe ” 
than we are provided with. ‘ Her Son,’ the story of 
an old mother’s waiting for the return of her son to 
the estate she has so lovingly tended and extended for 
him, is written with the greatest delicacy; but we sug- 
gest that the use of the telephone as a means of revela- 


By V. Sackville-West. Heinemann. 
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tion and climax, is somewhat too gross for the refined 
art of Miss Sackville-West. And the concluding 
sketch, ‘ The Parrot,’ is too slight to be in keeping with 
its neighbours. 


Spinster of this Parish. By W. B. Maxwell. 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


HATEVER Mr. W. B. Maxwell attempts in his 

delightful new novel, ‘ Spinster of this Parish,’ 
he carries it with both insight and virtuosity. He has 
the faculty, too rare in novelists, of understanding 
what his colleagues look like to themselves and to their 
colleagues in the development of his story. An excel- 
lent example occurs, quite late in the novel, in the 
character of Leahurst, the theatrical manager. He 
has only a small part to play. He is to provide 
Emmeline Verinder, ‘‘ spinster of this parish,’’ with 
her first belated proposal of marriage. In himself he 
is an admirable and closely-studied vignette. Most 
novelists would have hated making so little use of him 
They would have reserved him for more grandiose 
fields of later endeavour. Miss Verinder is very con- 
cerned to float the fortunes of a talented young actor, 
the sweetheart of a young lady who lies close to her 
none-too-spinsterly affections. That is why, in a 
strictly proper manner, she must display towards the 
omnipotent Leahurst a minute fraction of those qualé- 
ties which she lavished throughout her life on her 
magnificent Anthony Dyke, the explorer. We do not 
mean she flirts with Leahurst. Nothing could be more 
outrageously far from the truth. We merely mean 
that Leahurst, being of such and such antecedents and 
present environments, will, to say the least of it, turn 
towards him a complacent ear when he makes his great 
proposal. We are directing attention to an unim- 
portant person only because it displays Mr. Maxwell’s 
conscientious methods so perfectly. When he is deal- 
ing with Emmeline’s Victorian home in Kensington, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the collection 
of people we meet there. There we are willing to stay 
for the remaining two or three hundred pages of our 
novel. But it is here that Anthony Dyke, married, 
suddenly appears to transport the affections of Emme- 
line Verinder, spinster. Dyke is married to a mad- 
woman, being enticed thither, a too impetuous youth, 
by the lady’s unscrupulous relatives. He has at- 
tempted to secure a divorce and failed. Perhaps we 
ought to say at once that in the sunset of their days, 
Dyke’s first wife dies and a great peace enwraps the 
lovers, at last united in wedlock, as they had so long 
been united out of it. It is a peace which is the re- 
ward for many tribulations; and the tribulations include 
a most exciting adventure after emeralds among the 
topmost Andes, with the attendance of treachery, cold, 
hunger and brigands (all of these shared by Miss 
Verinder, who, unable to leave Dyke to venture forth 
alone, joined his expedition as a stowaway). When 
Mr. Maxwell leaves the Andes, we are sorry he has 
moved. When he deals with the career of an Antarctic 
explorer, we regret his novel has not been occupied ex- 
clusively with that theme. All of which implies that 
‘Spinster of this Parish’ is a well-written and excit- 
ing novel from cover to cover. 


Strained Relations. By Cyril Alington. Mac- 
millan. 6s. net. 


OYAL and scholarly Etonians, a century hence, 

will expend many gallons of ink determining the 
classical origins from which a headmaster of Eton drew 
the materials of his entertaining farce, ‘ Strained Rela- 
tions.’ Terence and the younger Shakespeare will be 
dismissed as wells too patent for so erudite a scholar 
as Dr. Cyril Alington to dip his bucket into them. For 
ourselves, we know better. In his ‘ Eton Fables,’ some 
months ago reviewed in our columns, we saw him 
breaking free from the platitucinous sonorities of head- 
Masterdom. But there his opportunities were still 


limited. After all, those amiable sermons were, in 
point of fact, delivered from a pulpit. Interesting and 
humane as they were, to the point of heterodoxy, they 
remained improving. It was impossible not to rise 
from their perusal (or to troop back towards one’s 
study) a better man. The glorious thing about his new 
country-house diversion is that it is impossible not to 
rise from it a blacker man by several degrees. Dr. 
Alington has splendidly forgotten he is a headmaster. 
Remembering that he is, when he came to think of it, 
a human being, he has written the sort of side-splitting 
(that is the correct adjective) farce which an ordinary 
low novelist might achieve, provided only he had a 
delicious sense of invention and a keen instinct for the 
ridiculous. Sir Richard Atherton has summoned a 
party of guests to his house in Shropshire. They in- 
clude a brewer, the son of an earl, an American pork- 
butcher’s) widow and daughter, an archdeacon, and 
Captain England, the baronet’s friend at Eton and his 
right-hand. man all the way from his estates to his 
political platform. The doom of deceit descends upon 
them all, for reasons far too tangled to outline here 
(and, if we are forced to confess it) for reasons some- 
what amateurishly flimsy. The brewer masquerades 
as a retired Anglo-Indian, Lord Ranby as his own cleri- 
cal younger brother, the admirable Captain England as 
a most psychic Professor Lapski. It is only with the 
incorruptible American widow that things remain, de- 
spite the warning of her national.poet, Mr. Longfellow, 
precisely what they seem. For with her the grave is 
emphatically not her goal. ‘‘ She had devoted a con- 
siderable portion of her widowhood to efforts, hitherto 
vain, to arouse her husband to reopen communications 
with her from the other world. His friends found her 
failure easy to account for.” . . . The Headmaster of 
Eton must henceforward shoulder his own responsibili- 
ties. When he receives a request to transform 
Eschylus into a film scenario, he will have only himself 
to blame. 


The Lonely Unicorn. By Alec Waugh. Grant 
Richards, 7s. 6d. net. : 


R. WAUGH’S gift of presentation enables him 

to make excellent bricks with a small allowance 
of straw. His hero, Roland Whately, was quite an 
ordinary youth, and there was nothing abnormal about 
his experiences. Sexually he was inclined to be pre- 
mature, having a recognized sweetheart before he was 
seventeen years of age and at the same time making 
insincere love to shopgirls in the town where he was 
at school; but these cases of precocity are by no means 
rare. He was sufficiently well-looking and clever, a 
moderately good athlete; and when first turned loose 
on the world to earn his living in commerce, he be- 
guiled his spare hours with cheap dissipations. April, 
his schoolgirl friend, was a nice little thing to kiss, 
and he allowed her and all her circle to believe that he 
ment to marry her; but Muriel Marston was equally 
nice to kiss, was a greater novelty, and had much 
more graceful (and rich) relations, so he casually threw 
over April, and married Muriel instead. In fact, he 
was like countless other English bovs, carelessly 
pleasant, highly vitalized and as vet unhampered bv 
altruistic ideals or moral standards. Having got him 
married his creator leaves him to his fate—and very 
uncertain it seems to be. It will be seen that the storv 
itself is an everyday affair, and the psychology is 
equally simple; for Roland was no more given to 
examination of his motives of action than most of us 
were at twenty, while the other characters are onlv 
observed externallv, as they anneared to his eves. In 
fact, there is nothing remarkable, whether in thoucht 
or form, about the hook, but it is an interesting record 
of real life, as brightly lighted and sharply defined as 
a good cinematograph reel. The scenes of love and 
sport are written with great zest, and there are many 
touches of lively humour. 


—— 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


have occasion to examine old documents, to read 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s ‘Elizabethan Handwritings, 
a Preliminary Study,’ in the current number of The 
Library. How complicated Elizabethan writing was, 
is shown by the fact that Mr. Jenkinson describes 
eight definite styles, together with a possible ninth. 
No wonder that the Elizabethan age was the golden 
age of the writing master, and that the caligraphic 
works of such writers as Peter Bales and John Davies 
of Hereford found a ready sale. And no wonder, too, 
that the ordinary individual, looking at an Elizabethan 
document, so often finds himself baffled. Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s article, dealing as it does with a subject that has 
seldom been written about, or even examined, should 
be of great assistance both to students and to those that 
are unexpectedly faced with the necessity of decipher- 
ing some old manuscript. 


| RECOMMEND anyone who from time to time may 


1 have always thought that part of the mystery of 
Shakespeare’s handwriting was due to the fact that he 
had two of them, the Italian hand and the ordinary 
current English hand of the time. The pundits would 
have none of my theory, and its practical side was 
limited by the fact that we have almost no contem- 
porary manuscript copies of his plays or verse. But I 
am fortified in my heresy by reading Mr. Hilary Jenkin- 
son’s paper to the Bibliographical Society, where he in- 
sists over and over again that every Elizabethan of edu- 
cation had two handwritings, and applies this to the 
disputed Spenser autographs. On the other hand he 
points out the amiable habit of copying clerks at that 
date in transcribing not only the text of a document, 
but also the signature, which they obligingly wrote ir 
a different hand. Thus many of our ‘‘ autograph 
documents signed ’’ fall under grave suspicion. I 
note that a series of facsimiles of literary documents 
in Elizabethan handwriting is to be issued for the pur- 
pose of study. 


I see that the collection of Wentworth proclamations 
is about to be sold. It consists of printed broadsides 
issued by Charles I while he held Court at Oxford; 
quite a number of them are unique and all are of the 
highest possible rarity. I was attracted to them many 
years ago by a rather inaccurate catalogue, and from 
my account of them Mr. Falconer Madan, late Bod- 
ley’s librarian, did not rest till he could give a full 
description of them in his Bibliography of Oxford 
printing. Alike as fine examples of Oxford printing 
at the time, and as memorials of the turning point of 
the fortunes of Charles I, they should be preserved for 
an Oxford library. Some years ago the rage for col- 
lecting proclamations was at its height, but at present 
only the few relating to America can be sure of a goo! 
price. 


Last year I read with much interest Mr. William 
Tilden’s The Art of Lawn Tennis. This year I have 
read, with less interest, Mr. William Tilden’s It’s All 
in the Game (Methuen, 6s. net). In this book the 
lawn tennis champion of the world has collected a 
number of short stories written round and about the 
game, each one bearing a moral for the lawn tennis 
aspirant. There is the tale, for instance, of a youth who 
threw his racquet to the ground in disgust because his 
play was erratic, whereupon the champion, with whom 
the youth was playing, remarked, ‘ It’s all in the 
game ''; and there are a number of other tales equally 
ingenuous. It would be devoured most enthusiastic- 


ally, | am sure, by boys; but I am left to think that 
for Mr. Tilden the racquet is mightier than the pen. 


Who is Mr. Jedediah Tingle? Authors, poets, ang 
others who contribute to this world’s meagre stock of 
happiness, are sometimes astonished to find on their 
breakfast table one morning a prettily-worded letter 
expressing thanks for some particular piece of work and 
enclosing a small cheque signed ‘‘ Jedediah Tingle; 
1750-1820.’’ The cheque proves to be a genuine draft 
on an American bank; but the name of the shy bene. 
factor, who hides his identity under the pseudonym of 
‘* Jedediah Tingle,’’ is a close secret which the only 
person privy to it desires shall be kept strictly hidden 
from the prying world. Far be it from me to attempt 
to pierce the veil: the idea which it enshrouds is too 
delightful and delicate to be spoiled by the rough hand 
of publicity. This disinterested anonymous patronage 
of the arts is rare and very refreshing. 


Mr. Thornton Butterworth has written to us with re. 
gard to our review of the Memoirs of the Crown Prince 
of Germany. Our reviewer stated that the authorship 
had been attributed in Berlin to Karl Rosmer, a war 
correspondent. Herr Rosmer has written a letter, of 
which Mr. Butterworth sends us a copy, in which he 
specifically denies this and explains that his editorial 
work was “ restricted to punctuation and the arrange- 
ment of various dates which the Crown Prince had con- 
fused during his isolation, and also by retouching 
things of secondary importance, and small additions.” 
I am glad to give this assertion the publicity which 
Mr. Butterworth desires, although the whole matter is 
one of very trifling interest or importance. 


It was that eminent critic Mr. Trail, if we remember 
right, who argued that an author who made three 
blunders in French could not possibly be accepted as 
a competent authority on French society. Mr. Beer 
and Mr. Stenning and their proof-reader are nobly sv- 
perior to such an argument in Social Struggles in Anti- 
quity, by M. Beer, translated by H. J. Stenning (Par- 
sons, 6s. net.) Mr. Beer really knows a great deal about 
Greek and Roman Society, though he does speak of the 
‘* Periokia ” at Sparta and the ‘‘ Seisachteia ” at Athens 
and the ‘‘ Ecclesiazuses” of Aristophanes, of ‘‘ Cata- 
line’ and the ‘‘ Quastoria”” and the troops who devas- 
tated ‘‘ the blooming campania” of Italy, and of the 
heresy founded by ‘‘ Bishop Donatia.” No doubt the 
proof-reader is to blame for these things; but we fear 
that Mr. Stenning must be answerable for the version 
of Horace, Odes, III, 23. Evidently there is still 
ground for Matthew Arnold’s complaint of the slovenly 
way in which the ‘‘ journeyman-work ” of literature is 
done in this country. But, though we feel bound to 
enter this protest, we must add that Mr. Beer’s study 
of social problems in Palestine, Greece and Rome con- 
tains much that is interesting and shows a thoughtful 
use of much reading. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
interesting than the delightful quotation from the Tal 
mud: ‘‘ No person here below (on earth) becomes a 
State official, but is condemned above (in heaven) as an 
evil-doer.” What an admirable text for the modern 
opponents of bureaucracy ! 


One of the subjects which interest authors and pub- 
lishers alike, is the fate of the book which was published 
on half-profit terms, the author retaining the copyright. 
In such cases it is a hundred to one that the pub 
lisher’s account shows a loss on the book after paying 
a small *‘ advance on royalties '’ to the author. Three 
or four books in which I have a special interest, did 
not sell at their original price, but went off like hot 
cakes when remaindered. Now the publisher refuses 
to issue a second edition and threatens the unfortunate 
author with a law-suit if he takes any steps to do it him 
self. The whole matter needs ventilation, 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes will be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. The prizes will con- 
aist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘* Com- 

tition ’’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Faitor, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.32. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 


selected :— 

Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 

Basil Blackwell Hodder & Stoughton Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Odhams Press 


8 
Herbert Jenkins 


bourne Stanley Paul 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam’s 
Cellins Jarrold Routledge 

nt John Lane, The Bodley Sampson Low 
Fisher Unwin Head Selwyn & Blount 
Foulis Macmillan SP.CK. 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 

ndal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors are requested to intimate their choice of book 
when sending their solutions; by so doing they will save them- 
selves and us both time and trouble. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. III. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘‘ Fragment of a Conversation overheard in the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern.’ ’’ The fragment should not exceed 600 words. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘* Ballade of Auto-Suggestion.”’ 

The following conditions are to be observed :— 

All entries must arrive at the Saturpay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Friday, July 21, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week, 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 14. 


A garment known to ancient Greece and Rome. 

In Asia and in Africa at home. 

By one’s own act to bar or to impede. 

Here skill and daring vanquish strength and speed. 

A southern mammal of abnormal kind. 

By women worn, a hero calls to mind. 

Feeds on the ground, nor ever leaps at flies. 

A truth, sir, this, which nobody denies. 

They deemed her mad, but Simon’s voice she knew. 

10. Insomnia is it? This the trick may do. 

ll. Horses and riders, lo, she scorns them all! 

12. Kind nature’s gift to those whose wit is small.* 

13. Two upright judges owed their birth to her. 

14. Pays for its ravages with food and fur. 

15. She gave command, a royal house to slay. 

DraMa (WITH MUSIC)—HERO (LIKE AUTHOR) GAY. 
*See Pope's ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ 


Solutions should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor of the 
— Revigw, and reach him by the first post on Friday, 
une 16. 


Acrostic No, 12.—The first correct solution received came 
from Mr. A. Bonus, Newlands, Stanstead Abbotts, Herts., who 
tas selected as his prize ‘The Puppet Show of Memory,’ by 
Maurice Baring, published by Heinemann, which was reviewed 
in our issue of May 27 under the title ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

Correct solutions were also received from N. O. Sellam, Trike, 
W. R. Dunstan, Lady Yorke, and Miss D. H. Wilkinson. The 
following had each one “ light " wrong :—Gabriel, Lilian, H. M. 
Carr, B. Alder, W. R. Frazer. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 12. 


To view my First, SIR, IF YOU ARE INTENT, 
STRAIGHT TO MY SECOND SHOULD YOUR STEPS BE BENT. 


1. If this be happy, all is well, I trow. 

2. You hope to? Then, boy, you must practise thrift! 
3. A cunning trick he knows to foil a foe. 

4. What weight cannot my “ Atlas shoulders ”’ lift? 

5. In Western lands his varied notes are heard; 

6. But I to Polar climes my vessel steered. 

7. Well grounded sometimes, sometimes quite absurd. 
8. No longer is that triple monster feared. 

9. To study this might lend some speakers grace. 

0. I shouldn’t wonder if it wins the race. 


N.B.—For Light 4 consult Emerson’s ‘ Poems.’ 


Solution to Acrostic No. 12. 
nding G 


rospe 1 The Cuttle-fish. 

s epi Al Emerson’s ‘ Sea-shore ’:— 

Oo cea N2 Rich are the sea-gods: who give gifts but they? 

M ocking-bird D They iSrope the sea for pearls, but more than 
aris: 

R os Ss They pluck Force thence, and give it to the wise. 

A rgumen T For every wave is wealth to Dedalus, 

eC himer <A Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 

E 1 : N This matchless strength. Where shall he find, O 

ocutlo waves ! 

pee D A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift? 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 31. 
By V. Marin. 
BLACK (12) 


Yj 
EM 
WHITE (9) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Sarurpay Review, and reach him by the first post on June 13. 


PROBLEM No. 30 
Solution. 


BLack : 
Any move. 


: 

(1) P-Kt4. 

(2) Mates accordingly. 

Prostem No. 30.—The first correct solution was received from 
Dr. Eric L. Pritchard, of 70, Fairhazel Gardens, South Hamp- 
stead, who is requested to select as his prize one of the books 
reviewed in our columns last week and available under the con- 
ditions laid down for our competitions. 

Prostem No. 29.—Correct from R. Wilson, Spencer Cox, A. S. 
Brown, W. W. Starling, E. L. Pritchard, Montrave, R. Black, 
H. B. Dudley, ‘C. V. R. Wright, J. Bonus, A. E. Thiselton, 
F. J. Walker, E. Cameron, E. F, Emmet, Albert Taylor, S. 
Botton, P. J. Wyndham, and E.R. 

Prostem No. 28.—Mr. H. Westcott has chosen as his prize 
‘ China Awakened,’ by M. T. Z. Tyau, published by Macmillan, 
and reviewed in our columns on May 20. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. RIcHarRDSON AND oTHERS.—In No. 29, K-Q2nd is met by 
Q-R3 ch. and Kt.-B3 ch. by K x R. 

E. L. Prrrenarp.—We published a few end-games some 
months ago, but none of our solvers responded. We will try 
again shortly. 

to the forthcom International Chess 
Tournament Fund now amount to £1,100; but in view of the 
fact that a total of £3,000 at least is required to carry the pro- 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


Funds £26,401,000. income £8,046,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London: 


61 Threadneedie Street, E.C. 2 
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Perhaps this is to overstate 
the matter. e later Mrs. Petrie should be more im- 
plicit in the earlier. She obviously is in the author's 
mind, but he has not made it explicit enough to ours. 
\s this brilliantly studied interaction of wife and hus- 
band, parents and children, is developing, Petrie lives 
his own seeret second life uninterruptedly. 
veical calamity which overwhelms him at the close 
a calamity. lt brings his preciously-guarded 
other self to the light of day. It compels this proud 
man, whe would net receive the consolations of the 
init without passionately struggling for them, to be 
dependent upon others for his least movements. Even 
now the pride of the man rises against his fate. How 
finally he transcended it we must leave Mr. Blaker to 
relate. It provides a worthy climax to a most courage- 
ous and memorable novel. 


large flow of paycholog 
Tine later M 


oubly 


Captivity. By Leonora Eyles. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


T is a relief to turn from the more or less accom- 

plished trivialities of the average novel to a thor- 
oughly conscientious piece of work. For the most part 
‘ Captivity’ cannot be said to make cheerful reading. 
It is a powerful and sombre book, charged now with 
that form of elemental monstrousness which we find in 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ now with a melancholy beauty, 
now with the starkest and most repulsive realism. Its 
faults are redundancy and repetition, but its merits so 
greatly outweigh them that it is difficult to lay it aside 
unfinished, and the memory of it obstinately survives. 

Marcella Lashcairn was the daughter of an im- 
poverished Highland gentleman who brought both his 
wife and himself to early graves with his drunken 
habits. He was a strange, semi-sane creature, at one 
time throwing himself furiously into biological study, 
and drawing his daughter helplessly after him along 
the path of materialism, at another casting aside human 
reason as a snare and preaching a blind and unques- 
tioning faith in God. Brought up in an atmosphere of 
hardship, violence and family legend, nourished on 
these smatterings of philosophy and theology, varied 
only by the talk of the peasants with whom she con- 
sorted, Marcella reached womanhood with her mind in 
a complete intellectual turmoil. Her Celtic idealism 
convinced her of but one thing: that life was to be 
regarded as a great enterprise which, in her own case, 
was not to be achieved among the mists and sand-dunes 
of her native village. A colonial uncle offered the 
means of escape into a wider world, and she started off 
alone for Australia, eagerly looking about her for the 
unknown task which awaited her. 

She found it, as was to be expected, almost at once. 
In the same ship with her was a dissolute young medical 
student, expelled from England by his despairing 
family, with no brighter prospect than to live in Sydney 
as a remittance-man. Pity for his weakness, indigna- 
tion at the apparent callousness of his parents, and 
personal attraction combined to persuade Marcella that 
here was a duty ready to her hand—the reformation of 
Louis Farne. Changing all her plans, she married the 
boy as soon as they landed, and squandered her 
strength, her scanty means and her love in an appar- 
ently hopeless struggle. Louis was worse than she 
had expected, a dipsomaniac, only to be kept from his 
vice for short spells by prodigal caresses which she felt 
were degrading her in her turn. Watching his constant 
relapses which no efforts of hers could prevent, dis- 
gusted by his foulness, yet feeling herself bound to 
devote herself ceaselessly to the care of one who was 
generally irresponsible for his actions, she naturally 
found increasing difficulty in conceiving the purpose, if 
purpose there were, of her life or of the general scheme 
of things. But resolute not to surrender her belief in 
some meaning in the universe, she found at last a form 
of teleological consolation. She was the pathway of 


God, who moves in a mysterious way; and her suffer- 
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ings were an inexplicable but necessa toward 
the achievement of the great purpose. elned 
We think the book should have ended here a 


| episode of the illustrious professor (a kind of 'S the 
Freud) who fell in love with her, truithesaly x a 

| to leave her husband for him, and subse 

The great | 


urged her 


Louis of his mania by psychopathic methods oN 
as rather weak; and the belief that she had discovered 


the secret of existence had already brough 
Marcella’s soul. There is a ava raptare thon 
closing scenes which robs them of the sadness which 
one would ordinarily feel at the untimely death, after 
so cruel a life, of a singularly brave and anpiri 
woman. The author has made a notable contribution 
to contemporary fiction, and her abundance of incident 
and varied scenery should give her a much lar 
audience than one composed only of ematvere “at 
literature. 


The Heir. 
6s. net. 


T is a good thing to see that the younger ge i 

of English fiction-writers is of 
short story seriously. America still is a long way 
ahead of us, and we are far from producing a sufficient 
bulk of first-rate short stories annually to produce a 
volume comparable with Mr. E. J. O’Brien’s ‘ Best 
Short Stories of the Year.’ Our stories do not emulate 
the uncanny mechanism of an Ambrose Bierce or the 
amazingly vivid coup d’@ils of an O. Henry. But in 
the hands of Miss Mansfield, Mr. Lawrence and Mr. A. 
E. Coppard, they are developing a luminous and 
vibrant life of their own. Miss Sackville-West, who 
has already two distinguished and powerful novels to 
her credit, adds herself worthily to this company with 
her collection of short stories, ‘ The Heir.’ They dis- 
play a quiet distinction of mind and style and it is with 
a queer proud unobtrusive irony that she fashions both 
her characters and their situations. ‘ The Heir’ 1s 
described, and with a touch of this irony we are speak- 
ing of, as ‘A Love Story.’ It is the grotesque pas- 
sion for an exquisite Elizabethan manor-house which 
uproots Mr. Peregrine Chase, the last of its inheritors, 
from humdrum all-too-sufficient career in the insurance- 
offices of Wolverhampton. At first with reluctance and 
almost with terror this ordered little man finds himself 
thrust into the feudal environmente which has become 
so alien to his degraded blood. Gradually the spell of 
‘* Blackboys,’’ the manor-house, calls more and more 
imperiously to the deeps in him which have lain un- 
troubled for so long. Almost all of his inheritance has 
slipped from him, before, half hypnotically, he asserts 
himself and his race, and all the fifty peacocks of the 
terraced garden of ‘‘ Blackboys’’ squall and flaunt 
under the undisturbed patronage of the house of Chase. 
Chase, the insurance clerk, recalls the dream-raddled 
city men of Arthur Machen. But to them the sum- 
mons into beauty which comes to them breaks down 
from without the barriers of their blood. In Miss 
Sackville-West’s distinguished story, it is the summons 
of the blood from within, breaking through the en- 
crustation of vulgarity, the tyranny of the petty task. 
The second story in the book, ‘ The Christmas Party,’ 
is not quite so sure in its values. Alice Jennings, with 
all her grimness, her wild audacity under the prim 
orthodoxy of her exterior, is vividly presented to, so 
soon as she is ‘‘ Lydia Protheroe,’’ the theatrical cos- 
tumier, and she is ‘‘ Lydia Protheroe”’ for most of 
the story. But in order to justify the monstrous 
Christmas party with which she paid back her respect- 
able relatives for their forty years of silence, there 
should have been some more austere and tragic 
episode to initiate her career as ‘‘ Lydia Protheroe ”’ 
than we are provided with. ‘ Her Son,’ the story of 
an old mother’s waiting for the return of her son to 
the estate she has so lovingly tended and extended for 
him, is written with the greatest delicacy; but we sug- 
gest that the use of the telephone as a means of revela- 


By V. Sackville-West. Heinemann. 


2 
> 
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i» and climax, is somewhat too for the refined 
of Miss Sackville-West . nd the 
sketch, ' The Parrot,’ is too slight to be in keeping wit 
its neyghbours. 


inster of this Parish, By W. B. Maxwell, 
Butterworth, 7s. 6d. net. 


HATEVER Mr. W. B. Maxwell attempts in his 

delightful new novel, ‘ Spinster of this Parish,’ 
he carries it with both insight and virtuosity. He has 
the faculty, too rare in novelists, of understand 
what his colleagues look like to themselves and to their 
colleagues in the development of his story. An excel- 
jent example occurs, quite late in the novel, in the 
character of Leahurst, the theatrical manager. He 
has only a small part to play. He is to provide 
Emmeline Verinder, ‘* spinster of this parish, * with 
her first belated | of marriage. In himself be 
is an admirable and closely-studied vignette. Most 
novelists would have hated making so little use of him 
They would have reserved him for more grandiose 
fields of later endeavour. Miss Verinder is very con- 
cerned to float the fortunes of a talented young actor, 
the sweetheart of a young lady who lies close to hec 
none-too-spinsterly affections. That is why, in a 
strictly proper manner, she must display towards the 
omnipotent Leahurst a minute fraction of those quali- 
ties which she lavished throughout her life on her 
magnificent Anthony Dyke, the explorer. We do not 
mean she flirts with Leahurst. Nothing could be more 
outrageously far from the truth. We merely mean 
that Leahurst, being of such and such antecedents and 
present environments, will, to say the least of it, turn 
towards him a complacent ear when he makes his great 
proposal. We are directing attention to an unim- 
portant person only because it displays Mr. Maxwell’s 
conscientious methods so perfectly. When he is deal- 
ing with Emmeline’s Victorian home in Kensington, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the collection 
of people we meet there. There we are willing to sta, 
for the remaining two or three hundred pages of our 
novel. But it is here that Anthony Dyke, married, 
suddenly appears to transport the affections of Emme- 
line Verinder, spinster. Dyke is married to a mad- 
woman, being enticed thither, a too impetuous youth, 
by the lady’s unscrupulous relatives. He has at- 
tempted to secure a divorce and failed. Perhaps we 
ought to say at once that in the sunset of their days, 
Dyke’s first wife dies and a great peace enwraps the 
lovers, at last united in wedlock, as they had so long 
been united out of it. It is a peace which is the re- 
ward for many tribulations; and the tribulations include 
a most exciting adventure after emeralds among the 
topmost Andes, with the attendance of treachery, cold, 
hunger and brigands (all of these shared by Miss 
Verinder, who, unable to leave Dyke to venture forth 
alone, joined his expedition as a stowaway). When 
Mr. Maxwell leaves the Andes, we are sorry he has 
moved. When he deals with the career of an Antarctic 
explorer, we regret his novel has not been occupied ex- 
clusively with that theme. All of which implies that 
‘Spinster of this Parish’ is a well-written and excit- 
ing novel from cover to cover. 


Strained Relations. By Cyril Alington. Mac- 
millan. 6s. net. 


a. and scholarly Etonians, a century hence, 
will expend many gallons of ink determining the 
classical origins from which a headmaster of Eton drew 
the materials of his entertaining farce, ‘ Strained Rela- 
tions.’ Terence and the younger Shakespeare will be 
dismissed as wells too patent for so erudite a scholar 
as Dr. Cyril Alington to dip his bucket into them. For 
ourselves, we know better. In his ‘ Eton Fables,’ some 
months ago reviewed in our columns, we saw him 
breaking free from the platitudinous sonorities of head- 
masterdom. But there his opportunities were still 


limited. After all, those amiable sermons were, in 
— of fact, delivered from a pulpit. Interesting and 

umane as they were, to the point of heterodoxy, they 
remained improving. it was impossible not to rise 
from their perusal (or to troap beck towards one's 
study) a better man. The glorious thing about his new 
country house diversion is that it is impossitle mot to 
rise from ft a blacker man by several degrees. Dr 
Alington has splendidly ten he is a headmaster 
Remembering that he ts, he came to think of it, 
a human being, he has written the sort of side-aplitting 
(that is the correct adjective) farce which an ordinary 
low novelist might achieve, provided only he had a 
delicious sense of invention and a keen instinct for the 
ridiculous. Sir Richard Atherton has summoned a 
party of guests to his house in Shropshire. They in- 
clude a brewer, the son of an earl, an American pork- 
butcher's widow and daughter, an archdeacon, and 
Captain England, the baronet's friend at Eton and his 
right-hand man all the way from his estates to his 
political platform. The doom of deceit descends upon 
them all, for reasons far too tangled to outline here 
(and, if we are forced to confess it) for reasons some- 
what amateurishly flimsy. The brewer masquerades 
as a retired Anglo-Indian, Lord Ranby as his own cleri- 
cal younger brother, the admirable Captain England as 
a most psychic Professor Lapski. It is only with the 
incorruptible American widow that things remain, de- 
spite the warning of her national poet, Mr. Longfellow, 
precisely what they seem. For with her the grave is 
emphatically not her goal. ‘‘ She had devoted a con- 
siderable portion of her widowhood to efforts, hitherto 
vain, to arouse her husband to reopen communications 
with her from the other world. His friends found her 
failure easy to account for.” . . . The Headmaster of 
Eton must henceforward shoulder his own responsibili- 
ties. When he receives a request to transform 
“Eschylus into a film scenario, he will have only himself 
to blame. 


The Lonely Unicorn. By Alec Waugh. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. WAUGH’S gift of presentation enables him 

to make excellent bricks with a small allowance 
of straw. His hero, Roland Whately, was quite an 
ordinary youth, and there was nothing abnormal about 
his experiences. Sexually he was inclined to be pre- 
mature, having a recognized sweetheart before he was 
seventeen years of age and at the same time making 
insincere love to shopgirls in the town where he was 
at school; but these cases of precocity are by no means 
rare. He was sufficiently well-looking and clever, a 
moderately good athlete; and when first turned loose 
on the world to earn his living in commerce, he be- 
guiled his spare hours with cheap dissipations. April, 
his schoolgirl friend, was a nice little thing to kiss, 
and he allowed her and all her circle to believe that he 
ment to marry her; but Muriel Marston was equally 
nice to kiss, was a greater novelty. and had much 
more graceful (and rich) relations, so he casually threw 
over April, and married Muriel instead. In fact, he 
was like countless other English bovs, carelesslv 
pleasant, highly vitalized and as vet unhampered bv 
altruistic ideals or moral standards. Having got him 
married. his creator leaves him to his fate—and verv 
uncertain it seems to be. It will be seen that the storv 
itself is an evervday affair, and the psychology is 
equally simple; for Roland was no more given to 
examination of his motives of action than most of us 
were at twenty, while the other characters are only 
observed externally, as thev anneared to his eyes. In 
fact, there is nothing remarkable, whether in thought 
or form, about the book, but it is an interesting record 
of real life, as brightly lighted and sharply defined as 
a good cinematograph reel. . The scenes of love and 
sport are written with great zest, and there are many 
touches of lively humour. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


] RECOMMEND anyone who from time to time may 
have occasion to examine old documents, to read 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s ‘Elizabethan Handwritings, 
a Preliminary Study,’ in the current number of The 
Library. How complicated Elizabethan writing was, 
is shown by the fact that Mr. Jenkinson describes 
eight definite styles, together with a possible ninth. 
No wonder that the Elizabethan age was the golden 
age of the writing master, and that the caligraphic 
works of such writers as Peter Bales and John Davies 
of Hereford found a ready sale. And no wonder, too, 
that the ordinary individual, looking at an Elizabethan 
document, so often finds himself baffled. Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s article, dealing as it does with a subject that has 
seldom been written about, or even examined, should 
be of great assistance both to students and to those that 
are unexpectedly faced with the necessity of decipher- 
ing some old manuscript. 


I have always thought that part of the mystery of 
Shakespeare’s handwriting was due to the fact that he 
had two of them, the Italian hand and the ordinary 
current English hand of the time. The pundits would 
have none of my theory, and its practical side was 
limited by the fact that we have almost no contem- 
porary manuscript copies of his plays or verse. But I 
am fortified in my heresy by reading Mr. Hilary Jenkin- 
son’s paper to the Bibliographical Society, where he in- 
sists over and over again that every Elizabethan of edu- 
cation had two handwritings, and applies this to the 
disputed Spenser autographs. On the other hand he 
points out the amiable habit of copying clerks at that 
date in transcribing not only the text of a document, 
but also the signature, which they obligingly wrote ir 
a different hand. Thus many of our “ autograph 
documents signed ’’ fall under grave suspicion. I 
note that a series of facsimiles of literary documents 
in Elizabethan handwriting is to be issued for the pur- 
pose of study. 


I see that the collection of Wentworth proclamations 
is about to be sold. It consists of printed broadsides 
issued by Charles I while he held Court at Oxford; 
quite a number of them are unique and all are of the 
highest possible rarity. I was attracted to them many 
years ago by a rather inaccurate catalogue, and from 
my account of them Mr. Falconer Madan, late Bod- 
ley’s librarian, did not rest till he could give a full 
description of them in his Bibliography of Oxford 
printing. Alike as fine examples of Oxford printing 
at the time, and as memorials of the turning point of 
the fortunes of Charles I, they should be preserved for 
an Oxford library. Some years ago the rage for col- 
lecting proclamations was at its height, but at present 
only the few relating to America can be sure of a good 
price. 


Last year I read with much interest Mr. William 
Tilden’s The Art of Lawn Tennis. This year I have 
read, with less interest, Mr. William Tilden’s It’s All 
in the Game (Methuen, 6s. net). In this book the 
lawn tennis champion of the world has collected a 
number of short stories written round and about the 
game, each one bearing a moral for the lawn tennis 
aspirant. There is the tale, for instance, of a youth who 
threw his racquet to the ground in disgust because his 
play was erratic, whereupon the champion, with whom 
the youth was playing, remarked, ‘‘ It’s all in the 
game ’’; and there are a number of other tales equally 
ingenuous. It would be devoured most enthusiastic- 
ally, I am sure, by boys; but I am left to think that 
for Mr. Tilden the racquet is mightier than the pen. 


Who is Mr. Jedediah Tingle? Authors, poets 
others who contribute to this world’s meagre porn 
happiness, are sometimes astonished to find on thes 
breakfast table one morning a prettily-worded letter 
expressing thanks for some particular piece of work os 
enclosing a small cheque signed ‘ Jedediah Tin le: 
1750-1820.’ The cheque proves to be a genuine a 
on an American bank; but the name of the shy bene- 
factor, who hides his identity under the Pseudonym of 
‘* Jedediah Tingle,’’ is a close secret which the on| 
person privy to it desires shall be kept strictly hidden 
from the prying world. Far be it from me to atte 
to pierce the veil: the idea which it enshrouds is too 
delightful and delicate to be spoiled by the rough hand 
of publicity. This disinterested anonymous patronage 
of the arts is rare and very refreshing. 


Mr. Thornton Butterworth has written to us with re- 
gard to our review of the Memoirs of the Crown Prince 
of Germany. Our reviewer stated that the authorship 
had been attributed in Berlin to Karl Rosmer, a war 
correspondent. Herr Rosmer has written a letter, of 
which Mr. Butterworth sends us a copy, in which he 
specifically denies this and explains that his editorial 
work was “‘ restricted to punctuation and the arrange- 
ment of various dates which the Crown Prince had con- 
fused during his isolation, and also by retouching 
things of secondary importance, and small additions.” 
I am glad to give this assertion the publicity which 
Mr. Butterworth desires, although the whole matter is 
one of very trifling interest or importance. 


It was that eminent critic Mr. Trail, if we remember 
right, who argued that an author who made three 
blunders in French could not possibly be accepted as 
a competent authority on French society. Mr. Beer 
and Mr. Stenning and their proof-reader are nobly su- 
perior to such an argument in Social Struggles in Anti- 
quity, by M. Beer, translated by H. J. Stenning (Par- 
sons, 6s. net.) Mr. Beer really knows a great deal about 
Greek and Roman Society, though he does speak of the 
‘* Periokia ” at Sparta and the ‘‘ Seisachteia ” at Athens 
and the ‘‘ Ecclesiazuses” of Aristophanes, of ‘‘ Cata- 
line ” and the ‘‘ Quastoria ” and the troops who devas- 
tated ‘‘ the blooming campania” of Italy, and of the 
heresy founded by ‘‘ Bishop Donatia.” No doubt the 
proof-reader is to blame for these things; but we fear 
that Mr. Stenning must be answerable for the version 
of Horace, Odes, III, 23. Evidently there is still 
ground for Matthew Arnold’s complaint of the slovenly 
way in which the ‘‘ journeyman-work ” of literature is 
done in this country. But, though we feel bound to 
enter this protest, we must add that Mr. Beer’s study 
of social problems in Palestine, Greece and Rome con- 
tains much that is interesting and shows a thoughtful 
use of much reading. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
interesting than the delightful quotation from the Tal- 
mud: ‘‘ No person here below (on earth) becomes a 
State official, but is condemned above (in heaven) as an 
evil-doer.” What an admirable text for the modern 
opponents of bureaucracy ! 


One of the subjects which interest authors and pub- 
lishers alike, is the fate of the book which was published 
on half-profit terms, the author retaining the copyright. 
In such cases it is a hundred to one that the pub- 
lisher’s account shows a loss on the book after paying 
a small ‘‘ advance on royalties ’’ to the author. Three 


or four books in which I have a special interest, did 
not sell at their original price, but went off like hot 
cakes when remaindered. Now the publisher refuses 
to issue a second edition and threatens the unfortunate 
author with a law-suit if he takes any steps to do it him- 
self. The whole matter needs ventilation. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. The prizes will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the SaturDay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
i low. 
solutions must be clearly marked Com- 
tition’? and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
editor the Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 


Prizes will 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 


ed :— 

Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Rasil Blackwell Hodder & Stoughton Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Odhams Press 

bourne Herbert Jenkins Stanley | Paul 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam's 
Collins Jarrold Routledge 
Dent John Lane, The Bodley Sampson Low 
Fisher Unwin Head ey & Blount 
Foulis Macmillan C.K. 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors are requested to intimate their choice of book 
when sending their solutions; by so doing they will save them- 
selves and us both time and trouble. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. III. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
“‘ Fragment of a Conversation overheard in the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern.’’’ The fragment should not exceed 600 words. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘* Ballade of Auto-Suggestion.”’ 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 

1, All entries must arrive at the SaturDay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Friday, July 21, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week, 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 14. 


A garment known to ancient Greece and Rome. 

In Asia and in Africa at home. 

By one’s own act to bar or to impede. 

Here skill and daring vanquish strength and speed. 

A southern mammal of abnormal kind. 

By women worn, a hero calls to mind. 

Feeds on the ground, nor ever leaps at flies. 

A truth, sir, this, which nobody denies. 

They deemed her mad, but Simon’s voice she knew. 

10. Insomnia is it? This the trick may do. 

1l. Horses and riders, lo, she scorns them all! 

12. Kind nature’s gift to those whose wit is small.* 

13. Two upright judges owed their birth to her. 

14. Pays for its ravages with food and fur. 

15. She gave command, a royal house to slay. 

Drama (WITH MUSIC)—HERO (LIKE AUTHOR) GAY. 
*See Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ 


Solutions should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor of the 
ae Review, and reach him by the first post on Friday, 
une 


Acrostic No, 12.—The first correct solution received came 
from Mr. A. Bonus, Newlands, Stanstead Abbotts, Herts., who 
has selected as his prize ‘The Puppet Show of Memory,’ by 
Maurice Baring, published by Heinemann, which was reviewed 
in our issue of May 27 under the title ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

Correct solutions were also received from N. O. Sellam, Trike, 
W. R. Dunstan, Lady Yorke, and Miss D. H. Wilkinson. The 
following had each one “‘ light ’? wrong :—Gabriel, Lilian, H. M. 
Carr, B. Alder, W. R. Frazer. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 12. 


To view My FIRST, SIR, IF YOU ARE INTENT, 
STRAIGHT TO MY SECOND SHOULD YOUR STEPS BE BENT. 


If this be happy, all is well, I trow. 

You hope to? Then, boy, you must practise thrift ! 
A cunning trick he knows to foil a foe. 

What weight cannot my “ Atlas shoulders ’’ lift? 

In Western lands his varied notes are heard; 
Well grounded sometimes, sometimes quite absurd. 
No longer is that triple monster feared. 

To study this might lend some speakers grace. 

I shouldn’t wonder if it wins the race. 


N.B.—For Light 4 consult Emerson’s ‘ Poems.’ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
4 But I to Polar climes my vessel steered. 
8 
9 
10 


Solution to Acrostic No. 12. 
E nding G 


rospe R 1 The Cuttle-fish. 
epi Al ?See Emerson’s ‘ Sea-shore ’:— 


Ss 
Oo cea N2 Rich the ~ : who gi ifts but ? 
M ocking-bird D They the. ng 


R pearls : 
os They pluck Force thence, and give it to the wise. 
A rgumen T For every wave is wealth to Dzdalus, 
C himer A Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 
BR tecutlie N This matchless strength. Where shall he find, O 


waves ! 
pee D A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift? 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 31. 
By V. Marin. 


BLACK (12) 


VA, 
7/,% 


WHITE (9) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him by the first post on June 13. 


PROBLEM No. 30 


Solution. 
WHITE: BLACK : 

(1) P-Kt4. Any move. 

(2) Mates accordingly. 

ProstemM No. 30.—The first correct solution was received from 
Dr. Eric L. Pritchard, of 70, Fairhazel Gardens, South Hamp- 
stead, who is requested to select as his prize one of the books 
reviewed in our columns last week and available under the con- 
ditions laid down for our competitions. 

Prostem No. 29.—Correct from R. Wilson, Spencer Cox, A. S. 
Brown, W. W. Starling, E. L. Pritchard, Montrave, R. Black, 
H. B. Dudley, C. V. R. Wright, J. Bonus, A. E. Thiselton, 
F. J. Walker, E. Cameron, E. F. Emmet, Albert Taylor, S. 
Botton, P. J. Wyndham, and E.R. i 

Prostem No. 28.—Mr. H. Westcott has chosen as his prize 
‘ China Awakened,’ by M. T. Z. Tyau, published by Macmillan, 
and reviewed in our columns on May 20. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. RICHARDSON AND OTHERS.—In No. 29, K-Q2nd is met by 
Q-R3 ch. and Kt.-B3 ch. by K x R. 

E. L. Prircnarp.—We published a few end-games some 
months ago, but none of our solvers responded. We will try 
again shortly. 
to the forthcoming International Chess 
Tournament Fund now amount to £1,100; but in view of the 
fact that a total of £3,000 at least is required to carry the pro- 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds £26,401,000. Income £8,046,000 
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ject through properly, it is hoped that chess clubs all through 
the kingdom will speedily arrange lightning tourneys and other 
attractions and forward the proceeds to the British Chess Federa- 
tion. Individual chess players are also reminded that they can 
help to make the enterprise a success by subscribing freely to it, 
no sum being too small to be welcome. Time is now getting 
short, and, in this connexion, the old tag “‘ Bis dat qui cito dat ” 
may well be recalled. 

Mrs. Arthur Rawson, president of the Imperial Chess Club, 
assisted by the other officers, will entertain the players taking 
part in the above tournament to a lunch and garden-party at the 
Zoological Gardens on Saturday, July 29, at 1.30 p.m. 


The Library Table 


Mr. O’Neill’s ‘ Royal Fusiliers in the Great War’ (Heine- 
mann, 21s. net) deals with a great cohort of 235,476 men who 
fought under the Fusilier’s grenade during the great war. This 
is a stupendous affair. The Royal Fusiliers, with its four regular 
battalions, its three militia battalions, and its four affiliated 
territorial units in 1914 expanded during the war into fifty-four 
battalions. Certainly its depéts were ‘‘the Widow’s Cruse ’’ of 
Cockney gallantry. Mr. O’Neill’s work is not a history. The 
history of a corporate body of men running into its third hundred 
thousand, and fighting for five years in every arena of the war, 
excepting only Mesopotamia, cannot be written in 400 pages. 
The work is nothing more than a skilfully compiled encyclopedia 
of consistent gallantry, for the main part Cockney gallantry. And 
why should it be anything more? As such it is an ideal regimen- 
tal record. It takes the outline of all the many campaigns in 
France, Flanders and elsewhere as read, and then fills in the 
framework with the details that Royal Fusiliers will want to 
remember themselves, and will want their children and grand- 
children to know. It is a dignified personal record of the part 
that a great regiment played to enable this country to win the 
war, a magnificent record of duty nobly done. 


Leinster, East and West, and Connaught, edited by George 
Fletcher (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. net), 
are the remaining two ks on The Provinces of Ireland, Ulster 
and Munster having been previously noticed in these columns. 
Like them the books are of a multiple authorship ; Ancient Geo- 
graphy, Topography, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Antiquities, 
Architecture, Administration, and Industries being dealt with 
by distinguished specialists with complete success. These books 
are the kind of thing that would have rejoiced the heart of 
Huxley many years ago, when he was advocating the teaching of 
Physiography in our schools, while they will be invaluable pocket 
companions to the tourist if and when Ireland becomes safe for 
the casual stranger to visit. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Countries of the Mind. By J. Middleton Murry. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Courage. By J. M. Barrie. 

Elizabethan Drama. By Janet Spens. 

Fundamental Concepiions of Psycho-Analysis. 
Allen & Unwin: 12s. 6d. net. 

Harmonism and Conscious Evolution. By Sir Charles Walston. 
Murray: 21s. net. 

Herodas. The Mimes and Fragments. With notes by Walter 
Headlam. Cambridge University Press: 63s. net. 

La Legende Socratique et les Sources de Platon. By Eugene 
Dupreel. Bruxelles, Robert Sand: 15s. net. 

L’Oevre de Swinburne. By Paul de Reul. Bruxelles, Robert 
Sand: 15s. net. 

Senescence or the Last Half of Life. By G. Stanley Hall. 
Appleton : 21s. net. 


Collins : 


Hodder & Stoughton: 2s. net. 
Me.huen : 5s. net. 
By A. A. Brill. 


Studies in Literature. By Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. Second 
Series. Cambridge University Press: 14s. net. 
Suggestion and Mental Analysis. By William Brown. Univer- 


sity «f London Press: 3s. 6d. net. 

The Christian Faith. By various Authors. Murray: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Educational Theory of Plutarch. By K. M. Westaway. 
Hodder & Stoughton, University of London Press: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Eternal Masquerade. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Poetic Mind. By F. C. Prescott. Macmillan: 9s. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


England To-day. By George A. Greenwood. Allen & Unwin: 
5s. net. 

Japanese-American Relations. By The Hon. Jichiro Tokutomi. 
Macmillan : $1.50. 

My Sentimental Self. By Mrs. Aria. Chapman & Hall: 15s. 

By Helen 


net. 
Phases of France on the Eve of the Revolution. 
Clergue. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 


By H. Dennis Bradley. Laurie: 


New Edition. 


The Ejighteen-Nineties. By Holbrook Jackson. 
Grant Richards: 15s. net. 


10 June 1922 
The Military Orders in Spain. By Georgi Goddard Ki 
Hispanic Society of America: 250°" King. 
he Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth 
General Golovin and Admiral Bubor. 


net. 
William de Morgan and His Wife. 
Butterworth : 25s. net. 


TRAVEL 


Three Asses in Bolivia. By Lionel Portman. 
lis. net. Grant Richards 


Through Algeria and Tunisia on a 
Warren. Cape: 10s. 6d. net. Motor Bicycle. By Lady 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


A Miscellany. By Mona Dickson. Merton Press: 2s, 6d net 
Fir-Flower Tablets. Poems translated from the Chinese | 
Lowell. Constable: 14s net, 
te. y Georg Sylvester Viereck. Leipsi i 
Becker. 
John Galsworthy. Duckworth. 
Poems of To-day. Second Series. Sidgwick ackson + 
3s. 6d. net. 
Romanel. By Herbert Jones. The Bodley Head: 5s. net. 
Songs for Music. Tunes of a Penny Piper. By Eleanor Far. 
jeon. Selwyn and Blount: 1s. 6d. net each. 


By A. M. Ww. Stirling, 


FICTION 


A Trick of Time. By Fergus Hume. Hurst & Blackett : 7s. 6d, 
net. 
An Order to View. By Charles Marriott. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d, 


net. 

Barlasch of the Guard. By H. Seton Merriman. New Edition, 
Murray : 2s. net. 

Batouala. By Rene Maran. Limited Edition. Cape: 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Bunch Grass. By Horace A. Vachell. New Edition. Murray 
2s. net. 

Career. A Novel. By Dorothy Kennard. Heinemann: 7s. 6d, 


net. 

Clorinda Walks in Heaven. Golden 
Cockerel Press : 6s. 6d. net. 

Confession Corner. By Mrs. Billie Reynolds. Hurst & Blackett : 
7s. 6d. net. 

Da Silva’s Widow. By Lucas Malet. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net, 

Emma. By Jane Austen. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 
New Edition. Dent: 6s. net. 

Frozen Justice. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. Gyldendal: 7s. 6d. net, 

Jan and Her Job. By L. Allen Harker. New Edition. Murray; 


By A. E. Coppard. 


2s. net. 

Kanga Creek. By Havelock Ellis. | Giolden Cockerel Press: 
4s. 6d. net. 

Life. By Johan Bojer. Gyldendal: 7s. 6d. net. 


Merely Michael. By Mark Somers. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Orchards. By Warwick Deeping. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Quadrille Court. By Cecil Adair. Stanley Paul: 2s. net. 

Red Flowers. By F. H. Snow. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Saint Teresa. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Constable: 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Savages. By Gordon Ray Young. 

Snowblind. By Katharine Newlin Burt. Constable: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Altar Steps. By Compton Mackenzie. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Bracegirdle. By Burris Jenkins. Lippincott: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Coasts of Romance. By Crosbie Garstin. | Heinemann: 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Happy Fool. By John Palmer. Christophers: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Mist Pool. By Cecil Adair. Stanley Paul: 2s. net. 

The Puppet Show. By Martin Armstrong. Golden Cockerel 
Press: 6s. 6d. net. 

The Taste of Eve’s Apple. By Elnith Bevan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Triumph of the Egg. By Sherwood Anderson. Cape: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Thespis in Chains. By Leedam Stanley. Daniel: 3s. net. 

Uncle Moses. By Sholom Asch. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

White Ladies. By Katharine Tynan. Nash & Grayson: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Winesburg, Ohio. By Sherwood Anderson. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 

Wuthering Heights. By Emily Brénte. Illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac. New Edition. Dent: 6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Home Rule for Scotland. Glasgow, Scottish Home Rule Asso- 
ciation : 6d. net. 

La Musique et les Nations. By G. Jean Aubry. Chester: 
fr. 6.50 


r. 

On Values. By W. B. Bamfield. Daniel: 1s. net. 

Shakespeare: His Ethical Teaching. By Harold Ford. Pri. 
vately printed. 

Some Contributions to the English Anthology. By John Drink- 
water. Warton Lecture on English Poetry. XIII. Milford, 
Oxford University Press: 1s. net. 

Some New Evidence of Human Survival. By the Rev. Charles 
Drayton Thomas. Collins: 10s. 6d. net. : 

The Gospel Catechist. By Eustace Thompson. Daniel : 5s. net. 

The Much Chosen Race. By Sydney A. Moseley. Stanley 
Paul: 5s. net. 


Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 
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The New Heavens. By George Ellery Hale. Scribners: 7s. 6d. 


The Outline of Science. Edited: by Professor J. Arthur Thom- 
1. I. Newnes. 

Year-Book. 1922. Macmillan: 20s. net. 

The University of London. By Sir Gregory Foster. University 
of London Press: 1s. 6d. net. : 

The Wheel of Fortune. By Mahatma Gandhi. Madras, 
h: Re.1. 

The ‘Woman in the Little House. By M. L. Eyles. Grant 
Richards: 4s. 6d. net. ’ 

Within the Atom. By John Mills. Routledge: 6s. net. 


A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their 
library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 


cts ana Impressions. By Edmund Gosse. Cassell. 
fae and Characters, French and English. By Lytton 
Strachey. Chatto & Windus. 
Disenchantmeni. By C. E. Montague. Chatto & Windus. 
Golf from Two Sides. By Roger and Joyce Wethered. Long- 


mans. 
*Hepplestalls. By Harold Brighouse. Chapman & Dodd. 
Lawn Tennis Do’s and Dont’s. By A. E. Crawley. Methuen. 
Lord Byron’s Corres; Edited by John Murray. 
Murray. 
*Mortal Coils. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 
Mount Everest: The Reconnaissance, 1921. By Col. Bury. 
Arnold. 
*Mr. Prohack. By Arnold Bennett. Methuen. 
*My Daughter Helen. By Alan Monkhouse. Cape. 
Pasteur and His Work. By L. Descour. Fisher Unwin. 
*The Camomile. By Catherine Carswell. Chatto & Windus. 
*The Clash. By Storm Jameson. Constable. 
*The Gang. Joseph Anthony. Cape. 
*The Garden Party. By Katharine Mansfield. Constable. 
The Jews. By Hilaire Belloc. Constable. 
The Prime Ministers of Britain. By Hon. Clive Bigham. 


Murray. 
The Puppet Show of Memory. By Maurice Baring. Heine- 
mann. 


The Victorian Age. By W. R. Inge. Cambridge University 
Press. 
Waiting for Daylight. By H. M. Tomlinson. Cassell. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 336 pages. 6s. 


UNPOPULAR OPINIONS: 
A Diary of Political Protest 


By HAROLD OWEN. 


This book covers the whole field of current political contro- 
versy. By the method employed, the book serves a double 
purpose ; a-unique record of contemporary political history, and 
a complete and coherent pelitical philosophy. 

The author selects outstanding events, as they happen, to 
illustrate the conflict between modern government and enduring 
political principles, and reaches the conclusion that England can 
be saved only by a policy of “‘ deliberate reaction.’’ 


Lorp Carson (in a review):—A refreshing whiff of wholesome ozone 
at a t when i sickness seems to have permeated the body 


politic. . . . Every essay in this thoughtful and able collection points 
the moral. . . If only this had been the education of the masses we 
would not now be standing on the abyss. . . The seeker after truth will 


feel grateful to Mr. Harold Owen. 


The Saturday Review :—A profoundly reasoned political He 
surveys the political landscape with the artist’s eye. He secs it in perspec- 
tive—every detail and feature of it. 

The Times:—An able, very fluent and very trenchant writer on public 
affairs. . . Immense vigour. 


The Yorkshire Post:—A writer whose ability, sincerity and fearlessness are 
unquestionable. 


Pall Mall Gazette :—In his latest book his qualities are very oa’ 
displayed. . . We could quote indefinitely, for the book is packed wii 
quotable matter. 


Aberdeen Daily Journal :—Frank and fearless, lucid and trenchant, thought- 
ful and uncompromising. . . ‘ Unpopular Opinions sounds a trumpet 
note. 


Newcastle Daily Chronicle :—Merciless criticism, cynical wit. 
A POWERFUL FIRST NOVEL 


IT IS WRITTEN. 


By LILIAN BAMBURG. (Crown 8vo., cloth, 7/6 net). 


Aberdeen Free Press:—This powerful novel has every element of success 
except the hedonist’s happy ending. Here we have not the pessimism of 
Thomas Hardy, but the deeper hold of the Greek tragedy and Omar. 

Sunday Times :—Both thesis and heroine are so distinctly out of the 
common as to merit the hackneyed epithet of “ original” . . . can be 
recommended as a good story. 

Newcastle Chronicle :—The reader is in rough one most of the time 
and the language is pretty strong: but there is a grip in the story that is 
irresistible. 


Erskine Macdonald Ltd., London, W.C.1 


millionaire owners. 


journalism is controlled. 


Who are the Newspaper 


Everyone is reading and arguing about Viscount Northcliffe’s 
little book “ Newspapers and their Millionaires.” 


It is a racy review of London daily newspapers and their 


It goes fully and revealingly into the ownership of the newspapers 
which help you to form your opinions. 


And it includes a very interesting picture gallery, containing 
portraits of all the personalities by whom Metropolitan daily 


Its good-humoured disclosures are interesting a multitude of readers 
who before had scarcely ever considered newspaper ownership. 


‘‘ Newspapers and their Millionaires,” 3d. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Further Supplies Now Ready. 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


Miscellaneous. 


“COOLEST THEATRE IN LONDON” 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily 1.45 to 10.30 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
NEXT MON., TUES. aad WED.— 

LOIS WILSON and CONRAD NAGEL in 
“WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS” 

From the famous play by Sir J. M. Barrie 
and ‘‘H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES THROUGH 
INDIA AND BURMA,”’ ete. 


Next THURS., FRI. and SAT.— 
A Maurice Tourneur production 
“THE COUNTY FAIR" 
and MAHLON HAMILTON and LILLIAN RICH in 
‘*HALF A CHANCE,” etc. 
Frem the story by Frederic S. Isham, 
Table d’hote Dinners, 6.30—9.0. Yeas. Suppers. Soda Fountain. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 


By CYRIL ALINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Church Times.—‘ The house-party is as amusing as 
Charley’s aunt’s visitors, and the farce never flags from start to 
finish. . . . This fresh proof of his versatility is bound to be an 
immense success.” 


THOMAS HARDY. 


LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, with many 


other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


THE HILL OF VISION. Poems. 


By JAMES STEPHENS, author of ‘“ Insurrections,”’ 
etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


TRAMPING WITH A.POET IN THE 
ROCKIES. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, author of “A Tramp’s 
Sketches,’’ etc. With 38 Emblems by VERNON 
HILL. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Country Life-——‘* A book not unworthy to be placed on the book- 
shelf with Thoreau, Stevenson and Kinglake. . . . Mr. Graham 
has opened a window and over our small fields and crowded 
cities blows the breath of the prairie, the eternal refreshment of 
simple delights, the calm and grandeur of hills.”’ 


1922 Issue Now Ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the year 1922. Edited by Sir JOHN 
SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., formerly Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and M. EPSTEIN, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
20s. net. 


The Times.—‘ One of the most important and interesting features 
of the new issue of this invaluable handbook of Imperial and Inter- 
national information is the article on Russia, which has been re- 
written.” 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC. The Story of 


Five Years in Polar Regions. 
VILJALMUR STEFANSSON. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Os. net. 


The Sunday Times.—‘ One of the most fascinating stories of the 
Arctic yet written.” 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Commonwealth. 5s. net. Annual Subscription, 20s., 
post free. To be obtained through all Booksellers, 
Railway-Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


and BRITISH INDIA ’ 

P & O Passenger and Freight 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,. 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 123, Leadenhall 8t., E.G, 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.0.8, & 


BOOKS.—Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols 1908, 
21s. ; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s. ; Crawley’s M sti 
Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s. ; Westerman 
Human Marriage, 1902, 42s. Doves Press Edition Paradise 
Lost, full vellum, 1902, £30; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poe 
Riccardi Press, 1919, 42; Aphra Behn’s Works, large can 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 = 
blue cloth, scarce, £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 185. 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. 0d.; Dibdin’s Songs, 149. 
2 vols., 30s.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Ist edit., 4 vols. 
1781, 30s.; Fraser's Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates 
just issued, £8 6s. Od.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large 
type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s 
Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Epwarp Baxer’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING.—Orders executed 

promptly by The Stuart Literary and Typewriting Bureau, 

18 and 19, Great Russell Street, London, at an assured 
saving of 33} % on present-day prices. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

OUND MODERN EDUCATION. Every care. Beautiful 

climate and surroundings. Games, bathing and riding. High- 

est references. For particulars apply The MISSES BAIRD. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 
Awe, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Best 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


ETTIE GRAINGER (Literary Typist). Authors recom- 

mend for promptitude and accuracy: specialist in mechanics 

of writing. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. Cir- 
culars and documents for $d. postage at lowest rates.—9, Stafford 
Road, Darlaston, S. Steffs. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


YPEWRITING 
at the usual rates. 
Write: M. BRODERICK, 4, Longman Road, Barnsley. 


Art Club. 


EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
66TH EXHIBITION, 10-6 Daily. 
5a, Pall Mall East, near National Gallery. 


WILL READERS OF 


The Saturday Review 


who experience difficulty in obtaining their copy of the 
paper regularly kindly communicate with the Publisher at 


9, KING $T., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 2. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Chairman: 
Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Be. 
Deputy-Chairman: 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


Capital Subscribed £71,864,780 

Capital paid up - 14,372,956 | | 
Reserve Fund - 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 348,891,976 
Advances, &c. - 130,847,130 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


AUXILIARY: 
YDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. i 


fA MIND AT EASE 


Your future home comforts and leisure in old age depend 
on the provision you make to-day. 
By means of the “ British Dominions "' Investment Endow- 
ment Assurance you can make absolutely sure of monetary 
Provision for later life. A Policy can be taken up for any 
amount; to each Policy substantial profits are added; 
during payment of premiums you are entitled to the special 
rebate on Income tax; the sum assured cannot depreciate 
in value; in the event of your death before the pelicy 
matures ‘the full amount assured will be paid to your wife 
or dependents. 
Send to-day for Prospeetus. 
ro out a he and place your mind at ease. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS & 


32 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
ASSETS EXCEED £29900,000 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 


by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1 


CUT THIS OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Name 


Address 


Date. 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED  £1,648,900 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... ... ... £500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, London, E.C.4 
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From JULY Ist next 


Th 


Saturday Review 


will be permanently enlarged 


In addition to all the existing matter, the following new 
features will appear regularly: 


A WEEKLY SHORT STORY 
DRAMATIS PERSONE:: A series of cari- 


catures by a new Cartoonist 


A RACING CAUSERIE, by The Scribe 
SATURDAY ESSAYS 


The Financial and Economic Supplement, conducted 
by Mr. Hartley Withers, will be incorporated in 
the paper under the title ‘The World of Money’ 


The Price remains at Sixpence 


D., 9, King S Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 


Printed for the Proprietors, T! 


He Saturpay Review, Ltp., treet, Covent Garden rr 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retscn, Lro., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, June 10, 1922. 
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